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PREFACE. 





TuIs unpretentious book was written to meet 
a necessity that is felt among younger students 
of Methodist Church law. They inquire as to 
what is the Constitution of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church upon which all her statutory law 
and usage is based, and who had authority to 
make such a Constitution and give it to the 
Church. The author has attempted to answer 
these inquiries in a plain, common-sense, and 
practical manner. They are given to the public, 
trusting they may be the means of leading to a 
better understanding of the genius of Methodism— 


“ Christianity in earnest”—by which great good 


shall be done. 
GEO. ly. CURTISS. 


GREENCASTLE, IND. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





I HAVE read carefully for the second time the 
manuscript of the work entitled ‘‘ Constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” by Professor George L. 
Curtiss. The need of such a work is unquestioned, 
not only as a text-book in our theological schools, 
but for the hundreds of untrained young men, and 
some older ones, in our ministry. This volume is es- 
pecially valuable because of its availability. 

1. It is not a great volume, burdened with much 
that is of little practical value to the average Meth- 
odist minister. 

2. It is not expensive. Many can buy it who 
can not afford the price of an exhaustive volume. 

3. It is written by one who has had thirty years 
of experience in the work of a pastor and presiding 
elder, and is therefore practical, and fully states the 
case, though in a condensed form. 

4, It may be safely taken as authority, and used 
without fear of successful contradiction. Many prop- 
ositions, stated in brief sentences, are the results of 
careful study and observation in the highest courts 
of the Church. 

I welcome this as a valuable text-book in my de- 


partment. 
M. M. PARKHURST, 


Professor of Practical Theology, DePauw University. 


GREENCASTLE, IND. 





A STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


MetuoprstT EpIscopAL CHURCH. 





CHAPTER I, 


“BASIS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE METH-. 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


I. A Bopy of people united for purposes of pro- 
tection, aggression, or development, must form a 
compact, and agree to abide by certain rules and 
regulations in their relations to each other and 
efforts to accomplish their common purposes. 
Such a compact, great or small, forms a govern- 
ment. The company of people forming the com- 
_ pact may be called a society, a community, or a 
government. By whatever name called, it is, to 
all intents and purposes, a government. The com- 
pact by which the people are bound together, and 
under which all the rules and regulations are 
made for the government of the whole, or any 
part of the people, is the constitution. 

The constitution of a society, community, or 


government is defined to be “the principles or 
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fundamental laws which govern a State or other 
“organized body of men, and are embodied in 
written documents, or plied in the institutions 
and usages of the country or society.” A rule or 
regulation is constitutional when it is strictly in 
harmony with the constitution or organic laws 
of the society. 

“Constitutions have been established in the 
most enlightened and liberal civil governments, 
and they render them more permanent and secure 
against the encroachments of lawless tyrants on 
the one side, and against the usurpations of as- 
piring demagogues at the head of a reckless rab- 
ble on the other. Without these checks against 
the growing power and popularity of ambitious 
men, innovation would, succeed innovation, and 
change would follow change, till their whole code 
of civil jurisprudence would be driven from its 
ancient foundations. In savage and barbarous 
communities, they have no security for person and 
property, and no stable prosperity, because they 
are restrained by no constitutional enactments, 
and every petty tyrant overleaps the boundaries 
of law.” (Eccl. Polity, p. 196.) 

A constitution carefully formed and ratified, 
and constitutional law, are absolutely necessary 
to the success, peace, and the greatest excellence 
of any people. In a society or government ° 
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formed by community of interests, the compact is 
the agreement of the governed to the formation 
of certain rules and regulations by the law-making 
power, within the limits of, and in harmony with, | 
the constitution. Any rule or regulation so 
formed is binding and legal; and any rule or 
regulation not so formed, when subjected to a 
judicial examination, is not binding, but is illegal 
and inert. 

A Church, in the law aspect, is no more than 
a society, or community, banded together for cer- . 
tain purposes of its own. It is a government 
possessed of authority granted to the governing 
power, and of rights and privileges reserved by 
the governed ; and, in the enactment of rules and 
regulations, it must be subjected to the same laws 
of constitutionality as a civil government. ‘In 
the United States, where Church and State are 
separate — where ecclesiastical constitutions and 
State or civil constitutions are never conjoined— 
each Church “ has the privilege of adopting such 
internal regulations as they may think best, only 
so as not to encroach upon the rights of others.” 
(Eccl. Polity, p. 196.) 

The societies in America, mostly known as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, are “a company of 
men haying the form and seeking the power of 
godliness, united in order to pray together, to re- 
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ceive the word of exhortation, and to watch over 
one another in love, that they may help each other 
to work out their salvation.” (Discipline of Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.) Clearly and pertinently 
in these words are set forth the designs in the or- 
ganization of the Church, together with the special 
work the Church was expected to perform. The 
designs are believed to be wholesome and ele- 
vating. ; 

To perpetuate the society or government of 
the Church, so as to accomplish its greatest good, 
certain statements of doctrine are laid down and 
a compact formed, by which rules and regulations 
for its government may be framed and become 
binding. 

As in civil, so in ecclesiastical governments, 
there can be no order without law and regulations. 
“Tn order to prevent sudden changes and revo- 
lutions from the influence of aspirants for place in 
the Church, and to render a code of laws stable 
and permanent, as well as to secure uniformity of 
opinion among those who join a certain commun- 
ion, the most of the Churches have established 
constitutions, or systems of fundamental laws, to 
which all the rules are to be conformed, and 
beyond which they must not pass.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church established, 


at the formation of its constitution, a certain and - 
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well-defined condition of membership, or citizen- 
ship, in this her ecclesiastical government, to-wit : 
“There is only one condition previously required 
of those who desire admission into this society— 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be 
saved from their sins.” 

Every ecclesiastical as well as civil body, in 
its compact or constitution, has a right to impose 
conditions of membership. A government has a 
right to say what aliens may obtain and enjoy 
the rights of citizenship, and how they may become 
naturalized. It may impose money considerations, 
mental qualifications, previous condition, or a pro- 
bation period of a longer or shorter term, or all 
of these, and the alien has no right to complain 
on account of such regulations and conditions 
imposed. His coming is voluntary, his admission 
is a sufferance. 

Union with the Church is voluntary on the 
part of the person, and sufferance on the part of 
the Church. But the moment one attaches him- 
self to the Church, his relations to it change, and 
he becomes subject to all the rules and regulations 
of the Church then existing, or thereafter consti- 
tutionally formed. The origin of a constitution 
is in the necessity of the case. Communities can 
not exist without it. A constitution must be a 
supreme law. 
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II. The Interpretations of Civil Governments 
applied to the Church. To what extent in the in- 
terpretation of ecclesiastical constitutions may the 
deductions of civil constitutions be applied ? 

The constitution of the State springs from the 
necessities of the people for absolute protection, 
and God has endowed all people with the right 
of self-government, or right to establish a form 
of government. The constitution of a Church 
springs from the necessities of religious people to 
be united in a compact body for the purpose of 
saving their souls and saving others. The right 
to form such a compact is derived from Jesus 
Christ, the head of the Church and its Chief 
Shepherd. While Jesus has given to his follow- 
ers the general idea of a Church, he has left them 
free to mold and fashion it in minute particulars 
according to their views and desires. Here is 
where the followers of Christ obtain their right 
to establish various denominations of the one true 
Church. The right of constitution both in Church 
and State springs from the same source. The 
principles, as great legal facts or propositions, are 
born of God. They are great and unchangeable 
truths from the same author. They can not be 
out of harmony with each other. A great prin- 
ciple of civil law, whereinsoever it touches the 
line of ecclesiastical law, is equally of force; and 
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conversely, any principle of ecclesiastical law well 
established, wherein civil law touches it, is of 
equal force and application. If civil constitutions 
are formed in accordance with the rules of justice, 
as God has established them, the principles of 
interpretation of these can not but be fully appli- 
cable to the ecclesiastical, and all sensible inter- 
preters will so apply them. “The government 
of the States and the government of the Church, 
although professing to be separate and distinct 
and to exist independent the one of the other, are, 
nevertheless, curiously and necessarily interwoven, 
and the one can not long exist without the other. 
The government recognizes and clothes the Church 
with certain powers and authority, and while every 
State in the Union, by its constitution or organic 
law, prohibits the recognition of established 
Churches and leaves every man free to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, yet they, by legislation, recog- 
nize the voluntary association of persons for relig- 
ious purposes, in a way that they recognize vol- 
untary associations for no other purpose; and they 
also clothe such voluntary societies with certain 
rights and privileges. In many States the law 
authorized the formation of religious societies into 
corporations, and clothed them with the power of 


suing and being sued in the civil courts, and of 
9 


a 
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acquiring, taking, and holding title to real and 
personal property such as is necessary for the use 
of such societies. They also guarantee to such 
societies immunity against disturbance while en- 
gaged in religious worship. While the govern- 
ment extends its protecting care to the Church, 
she, in tura, gives to the government a test, or 
obligation, with which to bind the consciences of 
all those who hold official relations to the State or 
government, of those who sit upon juries, and of 
those who give their evidence in courts of justice 
or elsewhere.” (Harris and Henry.) 

There can be only one logical conclusion ; 
namely, the long established and rightly under- 
stood interpretation of civil constitutions should 
have great weight and authority in the interpre- 
tation of ecclesiastical constitutions. In a case of 
absence of express interpretation in the ecclesias- 
tical, and the presence of a clear interpretation of 
a similar point in the civil, common judgment 
would always accept the interpretation of the 
civil. 

III. Rules for Interpretation. But few rules 
for the interpretation of constitutional law of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church have been laid 
down. Hence, after gathering up these few, we 
must look elsewhere for additional aids. 

The rules adopted by Justice Story in inter- - 
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preting the Constitution of the United States are 
the result of years of careful study, and, to a 
large extent, are applicable to the interpretation 
and better understanding of the constitution of 
Methodism. These rules are as follows, to which 
are added three or four others specially adapted 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church: ° 

1. “The first and fundamental rule in the in- 
terpretation of all instruments, is to construe them 
according to the sense of the terms and the inten- 
tion of the parties.” The words must be inter- 
preted in the general sense in which they were 
commonly used when the instrument was made. 

2. “ We are to consider what are its nature 
and objects, its scope and design, as apparent 
from the structure of the instrument, viewed as a 
whole, and also viewed in its component parts.” 
A great document, like the constitution of a State 
or of an ecclesiastical body, ought to have some- 
thing in its individuality, its inner spirit, that 
would be a key to the interpretation of the instru- 
ment. 

3. The constitution “is to receive a reasonable 
interpretation of its language and its powers, 
keeping in view the objects and purposes for 
which those powers were conferred.” If words 
are susceptible of two different meanings, that 
must be adopted “ which is most consonant with 
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the apparent objects and intent of the constitution, 
that which will give it efficacy and force as a 
government,” or Church, “ rather than that which 
will impair its operations and reduce it to a state 
of imbecility.” 

4, “When the power is granted in general 
terms, it is to be construed as co-existing with the 
terms, unless some clear restriction should be 
expressly found in the context.” Conjectural 
restrictions are “ inadmissible.” 

5. “ A power, given in general terms, is not 
to be restricted to particular cases, merely because 
it may be susceptible of abuse, and, if abused, 
may lead to mischievous consequences.” If the 
constitutional power is dangerous and liable to 
abuse, so much the greater reason that it be 
pointed out so that a change be effected as soon 
as possible and in a legal manner. 

6. In the interpretation, the construction of a 
given power is not to be enlarged “beyond the 
fair scope of its terms, merely because the restric- 
tion is inconvenient, impolitic, or even mis- 
chievous.” 

7. “No construction of a given power is to be 
allowed, which plainly defeats or impairs its 
avowed object ;” also, “when a power is remedial 
in its nature, there is much reason to contend 
that it ought to be construed literally.” 
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8. We must not ignore the facts of the exist- 
ence of “concurrent and exclusive powers.” Be- 
tween the General Conference and the annual 
conferences there is concurrent power. So of the 
bishops and conferences. Each concurrent and 
exclusive power must be considered in relation. 

9. We must not exclude the light of the Bible, 
or the Holy Spirit, from the interpretation of the 
constitution of the Church, remembering that it 
possesses a power of illumination above all other 
powers, and will quickly clear away much of fog 
and mystery from the works of men. It may be 
remembered that wise discernment is seldom, if 
ever, out of the line of the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. 

10. As to the verbal interpretations, “ every 
word employed in the constitution is to be 
expounded in its plain, obvious, and common 
sense, unless the context furnishes some ground 
. to control, qualify, or enlarge it.” Since there is 
great imperfection in language, and different 
shades of meaning are constantly occurring, “we 
must resort, then, to the context, and shape the 
particular meaning so as to make it fit that of the 
connecting words and agree with the subject mat- 
ter.” When technical words are used, the tech- 
nical meaning is to be applied to them, unless it 
is repelled by the context.” It is not a correct 
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rule of interpretation “to construe the same word 
in the same sense, wherever it occurs in the same 
instrument.” 

11. In interpretation, the mind and spirit of 
the framers of the constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church must be sought, and the student 
must put himself, as nearly as possible, in spirit, 
in their condition. 

If our interpretations follow this line, and we 
prayerfully endeavor to find out the truth, we 
shall not fail; for He who is above all will give 
his Holy Spirit to guide us into the way of truth. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HOW THE CONSTITUTION OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH WAS FORMED, AND 
WHO WAS AUTHORIZED TO FORM IT. 


A MeruopisT is curious to know how his 
Church came into being, why it now exists, and 
by what authority any assembly of men had power 
to make laws, rules, and regulations for his gov- 
ernment as a member of the Church. To the Book 
of Discipline he is pointed as an answer. Here 
he learns that the “General Conference has full 
power to make rules and regulations,” subject to 
certain very positive “limitations and restrictions.” 
He discovers that since 1784 the General Confer- 
ence has exercised such authority, and for a cen- 
tury it has altered, amended, and enacted laws, 
and the people of the Church have obeyed them. 
Having this knowledge, he next inquires: ‘ Who 
imposed those ‘limitations and restrictions,’ and 
formed the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and how has the General Conference 
observed and acted in view of these limitations, 
and how have the people of the Church, ministry 
and laity, regarded such rules and regulations, 
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and how have they received and obeyed them?” 
An account of the formation of the Church is the 
best and clearest answer that can be given. 

In 1766 a few English emigrants, having 
settled in New York City, were desirous of hav- 
ing preaching and the blessings of religious serv- 
ices. Having in the home-land been attendants 
upon Mr. Wesley’s societies and preaching called 
“ Methodists” and “ Wesleyans,” they naturally 
preferred such a type of ministrations. Philip 
Embury had been a local preacher under Mr. 
“Wesley in Ireland. Mrs. Barbara Heck, his 
cousin, a conscientious Christian woman, arrived 
in New York in 1760. On visiting the house of 
her brother, Paul Ruckle, “she found some of the 
party engaged in a game of cards.” “Her spirit 
was roused, and, doubtless emboldened by her 
long and intimate acquaintance with them in Ire- 
land, she seized the cards, threw them into the 
fire, and then solemnly warned them of their dan- 
ger and duty. Leaving them, she went immedi- 
ately to the dwelling of Embury.” To him she 
poured out her complaint in burning words, “under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit,” and begged him 
to break the silence. An invitation was given to 
the people to assemble in his house for worship. 
“After singing and praying he preached to them, 
and enrolled them in a class.” (Stevens’s His- — 
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tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Vol. I, 
p. 55.) 

Embury’s house becoming too small to accom- 
modate the people, a “commodious room in the 
neighborhood” was hired, known as the “ rigging 
loft.” This was in 1767. Soon the “rigging loft” 
became too small, and in 1768 a site on John 
Street was leased, and afterwards purchased, and 
a chapel built, and October 30, 1768, Philip 
Embury “ mounted the desk he had made, and 
dedicated the humble temple” to the worship of 
God. 

An appeal was made to Mr. Wesley for aid. 
In the fall of 1769 Joseph Pilmore and Richard 
Boardman arrived in New York and commenced 
preaching. Other societies were formed, and other 
preachers desired and sent. At last Francis 
Asbury, a chosen vessel of the Lord, was sent to 
America, and became really the grand organizer 
of American Methodism. These early preachers, 
the missionaries to America, brought with them 
the “rules and regulations” of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in England. They brought 
and maintained the itinerancy, class-meetings, love- 
feasts, and other distinctive Methodist usages. 
American Methodism has retained much of its 
early character. 

In 1773 the first conference of American Meth- 
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odism assembled in Philadelphia, composed of the 
preachers in charge of the Churches in America. 
These preachers represented the laity and minis- 
try. It was declared that the authority of Mr. 
Wesley ought “to extend to the preachers and 
people in America,” and that “the doctrine and 
discipline of the Methodists, as contained in the 
Minutes,” ought “to be the sole rule of our con- 
duct, who labor in connection with Mr. Wesley 
in America.” From 1773 to 1784 the Church 
passed a decade of severe trial, embracing the 
period of the Revolutionary War. At the annual 
conferences a few rules and regulations were 
enacted to enable the Church to continue its 
labors, and to hold the membership together until 
the clouds of war should pass away. All the rules 
enacted were strictly in harmony with those sent 
to them by Mr. Wesley. 

The year 1784 was approaching its close, when 
the most important event in Methodist history 
occurred. The long and tedious war for Inde- 
pendence of the United Colonies had closed 
successfully to the Colonies. The civil and ecclesi- 
astical authority of Great Britain was forever dis- * 
solved. The Colonies were busy forming new gov- 
ernments in harmony with new ideas and new 
opportunities. Order was coming out of confusion. 
Mr. Wesley, who had previously resisted a separa- 
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tion of the American Churches, now appreciated 
the changed status of the people, and promptly 
took measures “to organize them into a Church.” 
He addressed a letter to the American Church, 
fully setting forth his views: 


“BristoL, September 10, 1784. 


“To Dr. Coxr, Mr. ASBURY AND OUR BRETHREN IN NorTH 
AMERICA: 

“1. By a very uncommon train of providence many of 
the provinces of North America are totally disjoined from 
the British Empire, and erected into independent States. 
The English government has no authority over them, 
either civil or ecclesiastical, any more than over the States 
of Holland. A civil authority is exercised over them, 
partly by the Congress, partly by the State Assemblies. 
But no one either exercises or claims any ecclesi- 
astical authority at all. In this peculiar situation some 
thousands of the inhabitants of these States desire my 
advice; and in compliance with their desire I have drawn 
up a little sketch. 2. Lord King’s account of the Primi- 
tive Church convinced me, many years ago, that bishops 
and presbyters are the same order, and, consequently, 
have the same right to ordain. For many years I have 
been importuned, from time to time, to exercise this 
right, by ordaining part of our traveling preachers; but I 
have still refused, not only for peace’ sake, but because I 
was determined as little as possible to violate this estab- 
lished order of the National Church to which I belonged. 
3. But the case is widely different between England and 
North America. Here there are archbishops who have 
legal jurisdiction. In America there are none, and but 
few parish ministers: so that for some hundred miles 
together there is none either to baptize or to administer 
the Lord’s Supper. Here, therefore, my scruples are at 
an end; and I conceive myself at full liberty, as I vio- 
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late no order, and invade no man’s right, by appointing 
and sending laborers into the field. 4. I have accordingly 
appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint 
superintendents over our brethren in North America; as 
also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vesey to act as elders 
among them, by baptizing and administering the Lord’s 
Supper. 5. If any one will point out a more rational and 
Scriptural way of finding and guiding these poor sheep in 
the wilderness, I will gladly embrace it. At present I 
can not see any better method than I haye taken. 6. It 
has indeed been proposed to desire the English bishops 
to ordain part of our preachers in America. But to this 
I object. I desired the bishop of London to ordain one 
only, but I could not prevail. If they consented, we know 
the slowness of their proceedings, but the matter admits 
no delay. If they would ordain them now, they would 
likewise expect to govern them. And how grievously 
would this entangle us! As our American brethren are 
now totally disentangled both from the State and from the 
English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again either 
with the one or the other. They are now at full liberty 
simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive Church. 
And we judge it best that they should stand fast in that 
liberty wherewith God has so strangely made them free. 
“JoHN WESLEY.” 


To give the American Church a proper service, 
and rules and regulations for immediate govern- 
ment, Mr. Wesley prepared a liturgy, “abridged 
from that of the Church of England.” He also 
sent a collection of psalms and hymns. The lit- 
urgy was entitled, “The Sunday Service of the 
Methodists in North America.” It contained 
“The Form and Manner of making and Ordain- 
ing of Superintendents, Elders, and Deacons,” and 
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“Articles of Religion and General Rules.” A call 
was issued for a conference in Baltimore at Christ- 
mas, 1784. From this circumstance it has become 
historic as the Christmas Conference. At that time 
there were eighty-three preachers entitled to 
attend. Of these, sixty were present at the time 
appointed. The conference assembled properly on 
Monday, December 27, 1784, and by solemn act, 
after prayer and consecration, proceeded to form 
a Church, and adopt a Form of Discipline for the 
government of the same. The Declaration of the 
conference was as follows: ‘“ During the life of the 
Rev. Mr. Wesley, we acknowledge ourselves his 
sons in the gospel, ready in matters belonging to 
Church government to obey his commands. And 
we do engage, after his death, to do everything 
that we judge consistent with the cause of religion 
in America and the political interests of these 
States, to preserve and promote our union with 
the Methodists in Europe.” ; 
“We will form ourselves into an Episcopal 
Church, under the direction of superintendents, 
elders, deacons, and helpers, according to the forms 
of ordination annexed to our Liturgy, and the 
Forms of Discipline set forth in their Minutes.” 
The Rules of the Society which have so long been 
known as the “ General Rules” were adopted, and 
have remained the same, with a few verbal 
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changes, and an addition on temperance. The 
Articles of Religion as sent by Mr. Wesley were 
adopted at this time, and became a part of the 
organic law of the Church. What was the relation 
between the “Articles of Religion” and the “ Gen- 
eral Rules?” “The Articles and the General Rules 
are both parts of the organic and constitutional 
laws of American Methodism; but the General 
Rules prescribe the ‘only condition’ of member- 
ship, without an allusion to the Articles. Con- 
formity to the doctrines of the Church is required 
by its statute law as a functional qualification for 
the ministry; but Church members can not be 
excluded for personal opinions while their lives 
conform to the practical discipline of the Church ; 
they can be tried and expelled for “sowing dissen- 
sions in the societies by inveighing against their 
doctrines or discipline ;’ that is, not for their opin- 
ions, but for their moral respecting their opin- 
ions. . . . This interesting historical fact is full 
of significance, as an example of that distinction 
between indicatory and obligatory standards of 
theological belief which Methodism has perhaps 
had the honor of first exemplifying among the 
leading Churches of the Modern Christian World.” 
(Stevens’s History Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Vol. II, pp. 218, 219.) 

“This Christraas Conference of 1784, at which 
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the Church was organized, was, as already stated, 
a General Conference. None such was again held 
until November, 1792.” (Emory in History of 
Discipline, p. 79.) This General Conference was 
composed of all the preachers of the connection. 
These men formed the law-making power of the 
Church. Their right there was none to question. 
From 1784 to 1792, all alterations of the Disci- 
* pline were made as follows: “ Bishop Asbury sub- 
mitted the proposed amendments to the annual 
conferences in succession, and, when adopted, pub- 
lished them, either in the Annual Minutes (which 
were printed regularly after 1784), or in new edi- 
tions of the Discipline.” (Emory’s History of 
the Discipline, pp. 78, 80.) 

Throughout these years the preachers as mem- 
- bers of conference were the Church legislators, 
and possessed all authority of themselves to make 
rules and regulations for the Church government, 
restricted so that they be in harmony with the 
yules of Mr. Wesley in the United Kingdom. 
‘The laity never questioned the authority of this 
conference. After this manner in 1787, the Dis- 
cipline changed the title “superintendents” to 
“ bishops.” 

In 1792 a second General Conference was con- 
vened. In answer to the question, “ Who shall 
compose the General Conference?” it was an- 
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swered, “All the traveling preachers who shall be 
in full connection at the time of holding the con- 
ference.” (Emory, p. 3.) The time and place 
fixed for its next assembling was “on the first 
day of November, in the year 1796, in the town 
of Baltimore.” In 1796 there was no change in 
the constitution of the Church, nor any in 1800, 
except the additional! qualification for membership 
in the General Conference, of having “ traveled | 
four years.” In 1804 it was provided that the 
date of the “four years” should be “ from the 
time that they were received on trial by an an- 
nual conference.” The General Conference of 
1808 transacted memorable and important legis- 
lation. Up to and including this “all the preach- 
ers who had traveled four years” were members 
of the General Conference. The body was be- 
coming large. ‘ It was then resolved to have, in 
future a delegated General Conference, “and that 
body of 1808 proceeded to adopt a constitu- 
tion in lieu of the former” for the safety and 
government of the Church. 

Here we may inquire as to the authority of 
this body of 1808 to form a constitution for the_ 
Church, or alter and amend a former one. It was 
the succession in a direct and uninterrupted line 
of the General Conference of 1784, when the 
Church was legally constituted by the preachers 
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who were members of what was generally known 
as Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America. While previously to 1784 they were 
known as “ Methodists,” and “ Wesleyans,” from 
and after 1753 they were “The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of America.” If the preachers as 
a whole had authority to establish “rules and 
regulations,” they had a right to establish in 1808 
a constitution for the future government of the 
entire Church, and provide for a delegated Gen- 
eral Conference. This act was constitutional, and 
in perfect accord with the genius of Methodism. 

We may inquire at this point, How was the act 
of 1808 considered and received at the time? If 
well received—as it was—we conclude that it was 
satisfactory to the Church, and by them consid- 
ered legal. Dr. John Emory, in his “ Defense 
of our Fathers,” says: ‘“ We maintain, then, that 
the proceedings of that conference in organizing 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with general su- 
perintendents vested with Episcopal powers, and in- 
tended to act as bishops, were in fact, if not in form, 
approved and sanctioned by the Methodist people 
of that day. And that the preachers set apart at 
that conference, in their appropriate and respective 
characters, as deacons, elders, and superintendents, 
or bishops, were freely and cordially received and 
greeted by the people as such; and the sacraments 
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gladly accepted, as they had long been urgently 
demanded, at their hands.” From the history 
we learn that “the Methodists were pretty gener- 
ally pleased at our becoming a Church; and 
heartily united together in the plan which the 
conference had adopted. And from that time 
religion revived.” (See Hist., p. 107.) 

The “twenty-fifth of December, 1784, we be- 
came, instead of a religious society, a separate 
Church, under the name of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. This change gave great satisfac- 
tion through our societies.” (Wm. Watters’s Mem- 
oirs of Himself, p. 102.) “The conference met 
December, 1784. It was unanimously agreed that 
circumstances made it expedient for the Methodist 
societies in America to become a separate body 
from the Church of England. They also resolved 
to take the title, and to be known in future by the 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They 
made the episcopal office elective. Mr. Asbury was 
unanimously elected, and Dr. Coke was also unan- 
imously received, jointly with him, to be the super- 
intendents, or bishops, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. From that time the Methodist societies 
in the United States became an independent 
Church, under the episcopal mode and form of 
government, This step met with general appro- 
bation, both among the preachers and the members. _ 
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Perhaps we shall seldom find such unanimity of 
sentiment upon any question of such magnitude.” 
(Rev. Ezekiel Cooper on Asbury, pp. 108, L09.) 
Dr. Emory gives a letter from Mr. Wesley to Mr. 
Asbury, written nine months after the action of 
the General Conference in establishing the Meth- 
odist societies into a Church, in which is not a 
word of censure or disapprobation as to what had 
been done. Indeed all communications agree in 
the fact that Mr. Wesley himself agreed with the 
brethren in the act, and believed it to have been 
done with authority. (Emory’s Defense, pp. 119, 
120, 121.) 


THE CONSTITUTION AS ADOPTED IN 1808. 


In the General Conference of 1808 it was 
asked : 

“Question 2. Who shall compose the General 
Conference, and what are the regulations and pow- 
ers belonging to it? 
~ “Answer 1. The General Conference shall be 
composed of one member of each annual confer- 
ence, to be appointed either by seniority or choice, 
at the discretion of such annual conference; yet 
so that such representatives shall have traveled at 
least four full calendar years from the time that 
they were received on trial by an annual confer- 
ence, and are in full connection at the time of 
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holding the conference. 2. The General Confer- 
ence shall meet on the first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1812, in the City of New York, 
and thenceforward on the first day of May, once 
in four years perpetually, in such place or places 
as shall be fixed on by the General Conference 
from time to time; but the general superintend- 
ents, with or by the advice of all the annual con- 
ferences, or if there be no general superintendents, 
all of the annual conferences respectively, shall 
have power to call a General Conference, if they | 
judge it necessary at any time. 3. At all times 
when the General Conference is met, it shall take 
two-thirds of the representatives of all the annual 
conferences to make a quorum for transacting 
business. 4. One of the general superintendents 
shall ‘preside in the General Conference; but in 
case no general superintendent be present, the 
General Conference shall choose a president pro 
tem. 5. The General Conference shall have full 
power to make rules and regulations for our 
Church, under the following limitations and restric- 
tions; namely: (1.) The General Conference shall 
not revoke, alter, or change our Articles of Relig- 
ion, nor establish any new standards or rules of 
doctrine contrary to our present existing and estab- 
lished standards of doctrine. (2.) They shall not 
allow of more than one representative for every 
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five members of the annual conference, nor allow 
of a less number than one for every seven. 
(8.) They shall not change or alter any part or 
rule of our government, so as to do away episco- 
_ pacy, or destroy the plan of our itinerant general 
superintendency. (4.) They shall not change or 
revoke the General Rules of the United Societies, 
(5.) They shall not do away the privileges of our 
ministers or preachers of trial by a committee, and 
of an appeal; neither shall they do away the priv- 
ileges of our members of trial before the society, 
or by acommittee, and an appeal. (6.) They shall 
not appropriate the produce of the Book Concern, 
nor of the Chartered Fund, to any purpose other 
than for the benefit of the traveling, supernumer- 
ary, superannuated and worn-out preachers, their 
wives, widows, and children: Provided, neverthe- 
less, that upon the joint recommendation of all 
the annual conferences, then a majority of two- 
thirds of the General Conference succeeding, shall 
suffice to alter any of the above restrictions.” 
(History of the Discipline, pp. 111, 112, 113.) 
In the General Conference of 1816 the ratio 
of representation was altered to “one for every 
seven.” In 1832 the original proviso at the end 
of the restrictive rules was stricken out, and the 
following substituted: ‘ Provided, nevertheless, 
that upon the concurrent recommendation of three- 
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fourths of all the members of the several annual 
conferences, who shall be present and vote on such 
recommendation, then a majority of two-thirds of 
the General Conference succeeding shall suffice to 
alter any of the above restrictions excepting the 
first article; and also, wherever such alteration 
or alterations shall have been first recommended 
by two-thirds of the General Conference, as soon 
as three-fourths of the members of all the annual 
conferences shall have concurred as aforesaid, such 
alterations shall take effect.” The General Con- 
ference of 1836 made no change except to make 


the ratio of representation “ 


one to every twenty- 
one,” and the second restrictive rule to read: 
“2. They shall not allow of more than one repre- 
sentative for every fourteen members of the annual 
conference, nor allow of a less number than one for 
every twenty: Provided, nevertheless, that when 
there shall be in any annual conference a fraction 
of two-thirds the number which shall be fixed for 
the ratio of representation, such annual conference 
shall be entitled to an additional delegate for such 
fraction; and provided, also, that no conference 
shall be denied the privilege of two delegates.” 
In 1850 the General Conference changed the 
ratio of representation to “ one member for every 
twenty-seven members.of each annual conference.” 
A new provision was added to the constitution, 
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defining the power of the General Conference to 
try appeals “ from members of annual conferences 
who may have been censured, suspended, expelled, 
or located without their consent.” At the next 
General Conference this was repealed, but after- 
wards appeared as a rule, and not as a part of the 
constitution of the Church. The ratio of repre- 
sentation was fixed in 1864 at “one member 
for every thirty members of each annual con- 
ference.” 

At the General Conference of 1868 provision was 
made to ascertain the will of the Church regard- 
ing lay delegation. The requisite number of an- 
nual conferences having voted for its introduction, 
the bishops declared the measure adopted, and 
ealled for an election of lay delegates in 1872. 
In 1872, at Brooklyn, N. Y., the General Confer- 
ence perfected the constitutional changes required 
to admit laymen into that body. The constitution 
provided the ratio of minsterial representation at 
“one member for every fifty-five members.” The 
constitution then completed remains unaltered to 
this date (1888). 

Thus has been traced the formation and refor- 
mation of the constitution of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. It is a short, condensed, but very 
expressive constitution, expressive of all that is 
necessary for the basis of complete Church legis- 
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lation, and under which God’s Methodist Zion has 
greatly prospered. 

From the authorities quoted the organic law 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is composed 
of the “Articles of Religion, General Rules, and 
Constitution of 1808,” as altered and amended 
from time to time. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTION. POWERS 
CONFERRED AND RIGHTS RESERVED. 


In THE Analysis of the Constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this chapter, only 
the construction of the General Conference will © 
be considered. 


I.—THE MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
AND How OBTAINED. 


1. “The General Conference shall be composed | . 


of ministers and lay delegates.” Originally, the 
Church was governed wholly by its ministers. 
They were the sole law-makers in the Church. 
Their authority was paramount to all others, and 
continued so for nearly a century. It was after 
this manner that Mr. Wesley founded the Wes- 
leyan Church of England, by his “ Deed of Settle- 
ment.” And when he appointed Dr. Coke, and 
ordained him a superintendent in name, a bishop 
in fact, to come to America and ordain Mr. Asbury, 
he designed that these men, with the existing 
ministry of the “ Methodist Societies,” should form 
a Church in which the law-making authority should 
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be invested in the ministry. But in America, after 
a time, men in the ministry desired the counsels 
of the laymen, and wished them to share the great 
responsibility of legislation. A majority of the 
laity of the Church also desired it, and lay dele- 
gates, on equality with ministerial delegates, were 
admitted to the General Conference in 1872. The 
subject of lay delegation had been agitated for 
many years before its accomplishment. Minis- 
. terial delegates are selected either by seniority in 
the traveling connection, or by choice—that is, 
election—“ at the.discretion of such annual con- 
ference.” The mode of election is by ballot. “ Lay 
delegates shall be chosen by an electoral confer- 
ence of laymen, who shall assemble for the pur- 
pose on the third day of the session of the annual 
conference, at the place of its meeting at its session 
immediately preceding the General Conference.” 
The assembling of the lay electoral conference 
on any other day, or at any other place than des- 
ignated, would be illegal, and an election made 
under such circumstances would be null and void. 

2. Composition of the Lay Electoral Conference. 
‘The electoral conference of laymen shall be com- 
posed of one layman from each circuit or station 
within the bounds of the annual conference.” By 
this proviso each pastoral charge has a representa- 
tion—the humble as well as the great; the weak 
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as well as the strong; the poor as well as the rich. 
“Such laymen shall be chosen by the last quar- 
terly conference preceding the time of the assem- 
bling of such electoral conference.” 

3. Qualifications of Delegates. The ministerial 
delegates “shall have traveled at least four full 
calendar years from the time that they were 
received on trial by an annual conference, and are 
in full connection at the time of holding the con- 
ference.” The wisdom of this provision is the 
procuring of men who are conversant with the 
usages of the Church, and are considerably well 
informed as to the genius and spirit of Meth- 
odism. It prevents immature minds and unwise 
counselors in the highest counsels of the Church. 
It leads men to prepare themselves for filling such 
a responsible place, and insures to the Church the 
best talent in her great legislative body. 

Similar conditions are imposed for membership 
in the lay electoral conference and the General 
Conference. The member must be a “ layman,” 
not “under twenty-five years of age,” who has 
been a member of the Church “in full connection 
for the five consecutive years preceding the elec- 
tion.” This provision is intended to secure 
mature laymen of experience, judgment, and stand- 
ing, to act in the highest and most responsible 
places in the gift of the Church. This body is to 
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be composed of strong, vigorous intellects; capable 
of calmly considering all the interests of the Church 
in every part of the world. 

At the General Conference of 1872, the word 
“layman” was defined to include both men and 
women. (A local preacher is a layman, as also a 
preacher on trial in an annual conference.) It 
happened in 1880, that an electoral conference 
elected a man on trial in an annual conference as 
its lay delegate, and he took his seat. This was 
legal, on the construction that a local preacher is 
a layman, and a preacher on trial in an annual 
conference is a local preacher, and not counted in 
determining the basis of representation in his 
annual conference. 

4. Ratio of Representation. At present the con- 
stitution provides that “the ministerial delegates 
shall consist of one member for every forty-five 
members of each annual conference,” and one for 
a fraction of two-thirds of the forty-five. A con- 
ference having 119 members would be entitled to 
only two delegates, while a conference having 120 
members would be entitled to three. “The lay 
delegates shall consist of two laymen for each 
annual conference, except such conferences as have 
but one ministerial delegate, which conferences 
shall be entitled to one lay delegate each.” 

By these judicious provisions the danger of the 
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election of improper delegates is trifling. All the 
guards are easily understood, and but an occasional 
designing schemer can secure a place in the Gen- 
eral Conference. By this method of obtaining 
delegates, all parts of the Church are represented, 
both laity and ministry, at home and abroad. The 
question is asked: “ Why are not the laymen and 
ministers in equal numbers, and have not the min. 
isters greater power than the laymen?” While it 
may not have been specially designed to make the 
number of laymen less than the ministers, it has 
never worked any ill to the interests of the lay- 
men. The men who drew up the article of the 
constitution were guided by a Hand more than 
human, we are led to believe, because of the 
excellent success of the plan in the years that it 
has been in force. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTION—CONTINUED. 


IIL—TIME AND PLACE OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
AND WHO IN THE INTERIM MAY CALL, A SESSION. 


1. Tur General Conference held its first ses- 
sion in December, 1784, in Baltimore; then its 
second in November, 1792. In 1808 it was de- 
termined that the General Conference should meet 
thereafter on the first day of May 1812, in the 
City of New York, “and thenceforward on the 
first day of May once in four years perpetually, 
in such place or places as shall be fixed on by the 
General Conference from time to time.” So far, 
the time has proved acceptable, and places have 
been found for its sessions. 

2. Who may call a General Conference in the 
interim? “The general superintendents, or a 
majority of them, by or with the advice of two- 
thirds of all the annual conferences, or, if there 
be no general superintendents, two-thirds of all 
the annual conferences shall have power to call 
an extra session of the General Conference at any 
time, to be constituted in the usual way.” The 
only ambiguity in this provision is in the last 
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sentence—“ to be constituted in the usual way.” 
Some hold that it means, there shall be held a 
new election for delegates, both ministerial and 
lay, and a new election of secretaries. The word 
“constituted ” refers to the manner of election of 
members of the body, and not to the organization. 
Others claim that the delegates of one General 
Conference hold office until new delegates are 
elected for a succeeding General Conference. 
Therefore, if there be a call for a special session 
of the General Conference, the delegates of the 
last regular session must be the members of the 
special session. 

Analogy would hold the second construction 
as the true interpretation. The extra or special 
session of Congress called by the President, is 
composed of members of the last regular session, 
unless called immediately upon the inauguration 
of a President on the 4th of March, when by 
special provision of the National Constitution 
members elect take their seats. While analogy 
is favorable to the interpretation, the word “ con- 
stituted ” fixes quite definitely that a new set of 
ministerial and lay delegates must be elected for 
a called or special session. There has never as 
yet existed a necessity to test this provision of 
the constitution. A General Conference could 
not, with any show of propriety, adjourn its ses- 
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sions to meet in two or three years hence, since no 
provision is made for such adjournment. It must 
hold a continuous session, adjourning only from 
day to day, until its final adjournment. But there 
is no limit as to the length of time it may remain 
in session, It may be a month; it may extend to 
two months, or even longer, if necessary for the 
careful and prudent transaction of the business of 
the Church; but when it finally adjourns, it ceases 
to exist forever. 

A General Conference, having commenced its 
sessions in one place or room, is not compelled to 
hold all its sessions there. It may adjourn to 
meet elsewhere; as, in 1880, the greater number 
of the sessions were held in Pike’s Opera-house, 
Cincinnati ; but on one occasion it adjourned to 
meet at St. Paul Church, where a bishop was 
elected; and on another occasion met in Wesley 
Chapel, and transacted important business. It 
" would be constitutional for the General Confer-— 
ence to adjourn to meet in another city or State 
from that in which the session begins. The doing 
so would, however, be a question of expediency. 

3. When assembled, the number sufficient to trans- 
act business. ‘ At ail times when the General 
Conference is met, it shall take two-thirds of the 
whole number of ministerial and lay delegates to 
form a quorum for transacting business.” By this 
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provision a guard is established against legislation 
by a bare majority of the delegates, and prevents 
sectional measures and undue haste in the passage 
of any measures. 

4, Relations of Ministerial and Lay Delegates, 
and method of deliberating and voting. “The 
ministerial and lay delegates shall sit and delib- 
erate together as one body.” They are equal 
partners in the same business. They have equal 
privileges, may introduce any measure for the ad- 
vancement of the Church, and equally advocate 
all questions or oppose, as their judgments decide. 
There are no rights and privileges belonging to 
one that do not belong to the other, so far as 
temporal matters are concerned. Ministers and 
laymen are eligible alike to all offices of the 
Church except the bishopric, to which only or- 
dained elders may be elected, and a lay (local) 
elder may be made a bishop, as in the case of | 
Bishop William Taylor. In the absence of gen- 
eral superintendents, a layman could be elected 
president pro tem. 

“ But they shall vote separately whenever such 
separate vote shall be demanded by one-third of 
either order.” If the call for a separate vote be 
made bya layman, then the presiding officer must 
determine, by calling the roll of lay delegates and 


responses, whether one-third of the lay delegates 
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desire a separate vote. Should less than one-third 
vote for the call, it fails; otherwise the separate 
vote must be taken. Should the call be made by 
a delegate of the ministerial order, the presiding 
officer must proceed to determine the sustaining 
of the call by one-third of that order as. before. 

“Tn such case the concurrent vote of both 
orders shall be necessary to complete an action.” 
Though the laymen vote by a large majority, or 
unanimously, for a measure, and the ministerial 
delegates do not vote for it by a majority, the 
action is incomplete and fails. When a vote of 
separate orders has been taken on any question 
pending, the effect: of the vote to separate the or- 
ders ceases, and can not be of further force until 
it has again been determined by a call of either 
order as before. In the General Conference of 
1880, there was for the first time a call for a sep- 
arate vote sustained by one-third of the lay dele- 
gates, with whom the call originated. The vote 
of the separate orders was taken, the laymen vot- 
ing first and for the measure, and the ministers 
voting against. Asa consequence the proposition 
failed, it lacking a concurrent vote. 

The design of this constitutional provision is 
wise. It prevents hasty and immature legislation. 
It gives men coming out of a heated discussion 
ample time to cool down their passions, and act 
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calmly. One order of delegates becomes a check 
upon the other order, just as the Houses of Con- 
gress are a check upon each other. Whatever 
becomes a law by the concurrent vote of the two 
orders will be carefully and calmly considered. 
So far it has proved that if one order is in haste 
to inaugurate changes in the Church, the other 
order is conservative; and so matters are held in 
the condition of equilibrium. 

5. The Presiding Officer. “One of the gen- 
eral superintendents shall preside in the General 
Conference; butin case no general superintendent 
be present, the General Conference shall choose a 
president pro tem.” A presiding officer usually 
has a casting vote, for the reason that he is a mem- 
ber of the body; but a general superintendent, 
when presiding, is not a member of the body over 
which he is acting as president ; hence he can not 
give a casting vote. Nor can he decide a ques- 
tion of law while presiding, since the body over 
which he is presiding is the sovereign judge of 
its'own laws. Such was the ruling of Bishop 
Simpson at Cincinnati in 1880, and the General 
Conference accepted it as a correct doctrine. But 
the presiding officer must decide all questions of 
order in the sessions of the General Conference. 

6. The Powers of the General Conference. ‘The 
General Conference shall have full power to make 
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rules and regulations for our Church.” This con- 
veys power to consider and legislate for all Church 
interests, either at home or abroad, of a temporal 
and spiritual character. Whatever field of labor 
or department of Christian effort the Church may 
enter, the General Conference has full power to 
legislate upon. It may organize forces, collect 
material, move these forces out on any line of ac- 
tion desirable, in order to promote human salva- 
tion and the glory of God. 

Under this provision the General Conference 
may organize Connectional Boards,—such as the 
Missionary Society, a Sunday-school Union, a 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society, 
a Church Extension Society, an Educational 
Board, ora Book Concern; but the General Con- 
ference must retain and exercise the power of 
reviewing their action, and must designate what 
may be the future policy of these societies and 
boards, and require that they shall strictly adhere 
to this policy in all respects. 

The General Conference has full and unques- 
tioned power to make rules and regulations for 
the government of every member of the Church, 
and in every part of the Church, under certain 
defined limitations. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS IN METHODIST 
CHURCH LAW. 


CONSTITUTIONAL limitations grow out of 
necessities ; that is, human foresight being fal- 
lible, men do not foresee what influences may be 
brought to bear upon them, to do things upon 
the spur of the moment which after cool deliber- 
ation they would not have done, and greatly 
desire undone. Limitations to legislation prevent 
hasty doing, thus averting disaster and securing 
the happiest results. Every well-ordered govern- 
ment, whether civil or ecclesiastical, has these 
limitations. 

Of constitutional limitations there are four 
classes: Written, Traditionary, Scriptural, and 
Analogical. 

Written limitations are most easily understood, 
their application being well defined. Traditionary 
limitations are such as result from usage. Just 
how they came about, and what were the first 
causes of their being, can not be discovered. 
They exist now, and have existed as limitations 
in constitutional law for so long, that by that fact 
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they have become laws. Analogical limitations 
are such as are found having force in the legisla- 
tive bodies of other governments, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, and bear upon questions in our legis- 
lation not touched by written or traditionary lim- ~ 
itations. 


WRITTEN LIMITATIONS. 


The power of the General Conference under 
the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is “unlimited over all matters pertinent to Church 
government,” but necessarily circumscribed by six 
limitations. The first limitation is, “The General 
Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change our 
Articles of Religion, nor establish any new stand- 
ards or rules of doctrines contrary to our present 
existing and established standards of doctrines.” 
The Methodist fathers designed the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to be a Church with certain 
peculiar and marked doctrines, as its creed or 
faith, with clearly defined rules for holy living, 
together with a form of discipline or government 
of its own, and unique. They made it an Episco- 
palian Church, with Wesleyan and Arminian doc- 
trine and a Methodist form of discipline, with the 
central idea, Itinerancy. It was not designed to 
accommodate notions contrary to itself, nor be the 
creature of change, but constantly and rigidly 
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maintain its standards of orthodoxy. In this busy, 
thinking, restless age, new and strange doctrines 
must necessarily appear, and demand recognition, 
not having as yet been subjected to the test of 
time. Ardent advocates will seek to introduce 
these untried and immature thoughts formulated 
as doctrines into the creed of the Church. This 
process might in a few years change the entire 
complexion of the Church. In one generation it 
might be Methodistic, next Universalist, then 
Unitarian, and finally lapse into rationalism and 
infidelity. But now the constitutional limitation 
puts it beyond the reach of the General Confer-_ 
ence, or any disturbers of the peace of Methodist 
orthodoxy, to interject their notions into the 
Articles of Religion, and thereby change the 
genius and faith of the denomination. 


FIRST LIMITATION. 


The question is sometimes asked: “ Has the 
General Conference authority to establish any new 
standards or rules of doctrine for the belief of the 
members of the Church, and to be subscribed to 
before probationers can be received into full mem- 
bership?” The limitation as it reads, “ nor estab- 
lish any new standards or rules of doctrine con- 
trary to our present existing and established 
standards of doctrine,” seems to teach that they 
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may add to the Articles of Religion, provided 
such additions are in harmony with the original 
Articles. To the General Rules has been added 
a rule having the force of an article of religion, — 
against slaveholding, and the chapter on Slavery 
excludes all slaveholders from the Church. At the 
time this was enacted the writer was pastor of a 
Church in which two slaveholders held member- 
ship. They claimed the action of the Church 
unconstitutional, in that this was setting up a new 
standard. But on being shown that it was a legal 
enactment, and not, in conflict with any of the 
Articles of Religion, they concluded to withdraw 
from the Church. The General Conference of 
1880 demonstrated this right, when it very decid- 
edly enacted Question 19th, which is to be asked 
of each candidate for admission into the traveling 
connection, viz.: “ Will you wholly abstain from 
the use of tobacco?” This was a new test of minis- 
terial membership. Its doctrine was clearly not 
in conflict with former ideas or doctrines, and 
could be legally enacted. 


SECOND LIMITATION. 


This limitation is against the diminishing of 
the ratio of representation until the number of 
delegates shall form such a mass as to impede 
legislation, or make it so inconveniently large 
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that those from a distance can not attend, and 
legislation be placed in the hands of those resid- 
ing contiguous to the place of holding the General 
Conference, and so occasion sectional legislation ; 
or to enlarge the ratio of representation, so that 
no conference can have more than one ministerial, 
and one lay delegate, and thereby bring about 
immature legislation. It is also designed to pro- 
vide for a representation of a fraction of two- 
thirds of the ratio of representation, over and 
above the even number of ratio required. If the 
ratio be one to every forty-five, and there be an 
excess of thirty or more, this excess will be 
entitled to representation. 


THIRD LIMITATION. 


“They shall not change or alter any part or 
rule of our government, so as to do away episco- 
pacy, or destroy the plan of our itinerant general 
superintendency ; but may appoint a missionary. 
bishop or superintendent for any of our foreign 
missions, limiting his jurisdiction to the same 
respectively.” This was formed in 1784, and was 
so stated in the compact, “an Episcopal Church.” 
The people in a semi-organized form had been 
called “ Methodists,” both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica. Question 2d of the Book of Discipline of 
1784 was: “What can be done in order to the 
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future union of the Methodists?” ‘They in fact 
answered by saying, this shall be an “ Episcopal 
Church.” The title naturally assumed the form 
“ Methodist Episcopal Church in America,” which 
was retained until 1804, when the words “in 
America” were stricken out. By an Episcopal 
Church, the founders of Methodism sought to 
retain the governmental character of an episco- 
pacy, and whatever of centralization of power or 
consolidation there was in it; they determined 
that this episcopacy should be a general superin- 
tendency, and not a diocesan episcopacy. By this 
provision, a Methodist Episcopal bishop is a 
bishop, possessed of full power to act wherever he 
goes. Thus Bishop Harris, when circumnavigat- 
ing the globe on his visit to the foreign missions 
of Methodism, was a bishop everywhere he went, 
and was always in his diocese. This can not be 
trueof any but the bishops of Methodism, or such 
as are modeled after it. The general superintend- 
ency by an episcopacy is sought to be perpetuated 
by this limitation. A missionary bishop is only a 
temporary office, to meet an emergency, and is 
not designed to be permanent. Because of this 
temporary character the incumbent is necessarily 
limited to a small field of labor, which partakes 
somewhat of the character of a diocese, and yet 
any of the general superintendents may go into 
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¢ his territory and perform all the functions of the 

"episcopal office, while the missionary bishop would 
be debarred from performing any episcopal work 
outside of his missionary diocese. The provision 
for a missionary bishop was adopted in 1856, and 
there have been under it two such in Liberia. In 
1884 Rev. Wm. Taylor was elected Missionary 
Bishop for Africa, and in 1888 Rev. James Tho- 
burn was elected Missionary Bishop for India. 


FOURTH LIMITATION. 


The General Conference “ shall not revoke or 
change the General Rules of the United Societies.” 
Does this preclude the addition of new rules not 
in conflict with the rules already established, and 
the Articles of Religion? There can be but one 
answer: No. Mr. Wesley, a careful and ever- 
watchful shepherd, drew up a set of rules for the 
government of his membership in their private 
life, and to assist them in growth in grace. The 

. rules were prepared in 1743, and printed “in a 
small tract, pointing out the true characteristics 
of a Christian life and deportment, and continue 
to be respected and observed by the Wesleyan 
Methodists in England, and by all the branches 
of the Methodist family which have sprung from 
them.” (Cyclopedia of Methodism, p. 400.) 

The General Rules were brought to this country 
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by Mr. Wesley’s first preachers, and were “ adopted 
without alteration by the first Methodist societies 
in America” (Emory’s History of the Discipline, 
p. 196), and at the first Christmas Conference, in 
1784, were formally adopted as the General Rules 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. However, 
they were not printed in the Discipline until 1789. 
(Emory’s History, p. 106.) These have been 
rigidly preserved, being unchanged except in a 
few verbal corrections, and in intensifying the 
rule on Drunkenness, and-adding a rule on Slavery. 
They form a short, succinct, plain, and easily un- - 
derstood code of holy living, founded- upon the 
Scriptures, whereby a regenerate person may grow 
in grace and the knowledge of the truth. Their 
language is simple, being chiefly in Saxon words, 
and are such as every well-disposed person is fully 
capable of keeping. The Church, fully appreciat- 
ing the necessity for some such short code for 
personal living, is exceedingly jealous of any 
change that may be made. Hence the rule of 
limitation, “the General Rules of the United So- 
cieties ” shall not be changed. 


FIFTH LIMITATION. 

The right of trial and appeal of ministers and 
members shall be inviolate. The General Con- 
ference “shall not do away the privileges of our 
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ministers or preachers of trial by a committee, 
and of an appeal; neither shall they do away the 
privileges of our members of trial before the so- 
ciety, or by a committee, and of an appeal.” This 
limitation proceeds upon the principle that every 
man is innocent until proven guilty. There may 
_ be public rumor that one has committed an offense 
against the law of the Church. On the strength 
of this, and without a trial, it would be cruel in- 
justice to inflict punishment. Let every one have 
a chance for his life. The accused may be inno- 
cent, and may be able to show it. The right to 
do so can not be questioned. The accused should 
be tried before his peers: the ministry before min- 
isters, and members before the society. This pro- 
vision justly precludes a minister sitting on the 
trial of a layman, or of a layman sitting on the 
trial of a preacher. Each comes before his 
equals. The right of appeal to a higher court 
than the one having original jurisdiction, is sacred. 
To obtain and preserve this right, men have 
fought and died. A lower court may be biased in 
its judgment, and that without intention of doing 
wrong. Strange, subtile, and unknown influences 
are brought to bear upon some minds, that warp 
and bias the judgment. An error, harmful and 
evil, may be committed in a lower court, which 
by a court of appeal may be corrected. New 
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evidence may be obtained after the first trial, 
which, if introduced, would entirely change the 
verdict. It is the province of a court of appeal 
fully and calmly to consider such a state of facts, 
and provide for a new trial. It is unsafe to be 
deprived of the right of appeal. 

Thus wisely did our fathers, in organizing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, limit the General 
Conference in. that which they might attempt to 
do looking to the depriving of its members either 
of a trial before their peers, or the right of appeal. 


SIXTH LIMITATION. 


This limitation concerns the Book Concern and 
Chartered Fund. “The General Conference shall 
not appropriate the produce of the Book Concern, 
nor of the Chartered Fund, to any purpose other 
than for the benefit of traveling, supernumerary, 
superannuated, and worn-out preachers, their 
wives, widows, and children.” As early as 1808 
this limitation first appeared. “At the organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784, 
the ‘Preachers’ Fund’ was originated. The design 
of this fund was to provide for superannuated 
preachers, and the widows and orphans of preach- 
ers.” ‘To secure this object they directed,—Ist. 
That “ every traveling preacher should contribute 
$2 yearly at the conference; 2d. Let every one 
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when first admitted as a traveling preacher pay 
$2.67.” This money was to be placed in the hands 
of three treasurers, three clerks, and three inspect- 
ors, who were to form a committee for the man- 
agement of the fund. By this plan every worn- 
out preacher was to receive $64 a year, every 
widow $53.33, and every child of a preacher 
$53.33, and none should be entitled to anything 
from this fund unless the preacher had paid $2.67. 
Any person neglecting to pay his subscription for 
three years, unless absent from the United States 
by the direction of the Church, should not be en- 
titled to any of the fund. This brought comfort 
and relief to a great number of persons, and most 
of the preachers were subscribers to it. Several 
changes were made in these regulations until, in 
1796, the ‘* Chartered Fund ” was established. It 
will be seen by the provisions of this plan, no as- 
sistance was given to the effective men. It was 
soon discovered that some help must be rendered 
to the itinerants, as many of them were locating 
because of the inadequate support the Church was 
able to give them. In the General Conference of 
1792 some conversation was held respecting the 
establishment of a plan for the relief of such 
preachers. “At the organization of the Chartered 
Fund in 1796, it will be seen that its plans were 
much more comprehensive than those of the 
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Preachers’ Fund. Its design ‘ was for the relief 
and support of the itinerant, superannuated, and 
worn-out ministers and preachers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, their wives and children, widows, and 
orphans.’ All the stock of the Preachers’ Fund 
was thrown into the Chartered Fund, which was 
incorporated in Philadelphia in 1797.” “The 
fund is carefully invested by a board of trustees, 
and the accruing interest is distributed to the an- 
nual conferences. This history of the ‘Chartered 
Fund’ enables us to understand why the Fathers 
of Methodism were so jealous of the funds. They 
desired it should increase, be perpetuated, and be- 
come ample for all the necessities of the object 
designed. They knew the danger of dissipating 
such means, and of being lost by coming into 
irresponsible hands.” Hence the limitation. 

The Book Concern is equally well guarded 
from hasty, undue, and ill-digested legislation. 
The first regular establishment of the Book Con- 
cern by the Methodist Episcopal Church was in 
Philadelphia in 1809, with John Dickins as book 
steward. Bishop Asbury wrote: “As it has been 
frequently recommended by the preachers and 
people that such books as are wanted be printed 
in this country, we therefore propose: First, that 
the advice of the conferences be desired concern- 
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ing any valuable impression,-and their consent 
obiained, before any steps are taken for the print- 
ing thereof; and, second, that the profits of these 
books, after all necessary expenses be defrayed, 
shall be applied, according to the direction of 
conference, toward the college, the Preachers’ 
Fund, the deficiencies of our preachers, the dis- 
trict missions, or the debts of our Churches.” 
The Book Concern was established to supply two 
things; namely, the Methodist people with a pure 
literature, and aid the needy ministry and their 
families to a comfortable support. Through all 
the changes of location, at New York and Cincin- 
nati as the two great establishments, these original 
objects have been kept in view. 

For these and other equally good reasons, the 
fathers were jealous of this financial interest of 
the Church. They expected great results, and 
_ were not disappointed. They foresaw great 
responsibilities growing out of the Book Concern, 
and desired so to guard it from harm, fraud, and 
sudden legislation, as to preserve its usefulness to 
the latest. These are the reasons for the limitation. 

5 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS IN METHODIST 
CHURCH LAW. 


PROVISION FOR THE CHANGE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Time and the change of circumstances may 
require a change or modification of some fea- 
tures of a constitution. Provision has been 
made for this in the constitution of Methodism 
itself, by the following words: “ Provided, never- 
theless, that upon the concurrent recommendation 
of three-fourths of all the members of the several 
annual conferences who shall be present and vote 
on such recommendation, then a majority of two- 
thirds of the General Conference succeeding shail 
suffice to alter any of the restrictions, excepting 
the first Article; and also, whenever alteration or 
alterations shall have been first recommended by 
two-thirds of the General Conference, so soon as 
three-fourths of the members of all the annual 
conferences shall have concurred as aforesaid, 
such alteration or alterations shall take effect.” 

Methodism has claimed to be able to adapt 
itself to all conditions of society and all changes 
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of time and place; hence, it can not have laws as 
unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Circumstances of life change. Men change. 
While the great doctrines of God do not change, 
some parts of discipline may change; laws, rules, 
and regulations may be necessarily modified to 
suit altered circumstances. Any proposed change 
of the organic law of Methodism must be dis- 
cussed by both orders of the General Conference. 
Such discussion will bring out all the phases of 
thought, and all the bearing of the proposed 
measure. Two-thirds of this body must vote for 
it. And if so desired, it must have a concurrent 
two-thirds vote of both orders. Then it must go 
to all the annual conferences, where it is again 
discussed and voted upon, and when three-fourths 
of all the members of the annual conferences shall 
vote for a measure, it shall become a law. Every 
such proposed change requires at least one year 
of careful study, discussion, and full vote before 
it can be of force. This gives ample time to 
avert any danger that might arise from hasty 
legislation. Indeed, hasty legislation is an impos- 
sibility in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The foregoing constitute the written limitations 
to legislation in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
For a century they have stood as_bulwarks 
between the Church and unwise and ill-timed 
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legislation. The wisdom of the fathers has been 
seen time and time again in providing these 
simple, yet ample, limitations. Truly they have 
been divinely guided. 


IIL.—TRADITIONAL LIMITATIONS. 


There is a power in tradition that most men 
respect, leading them to hesitate very much before 
performing an act in its direct violation. Meth- 
odism has its traditions and customs. They are 
graven with deep lines upon her character, and 
most men respect them. While there may not be 
anything in the organic law of the Church against 
certain changes in customs, or requiring a continu- 
ance, still their age and venerableness are such as 
to act as a limitation to any change in these 
respects. When such a tradition has taken hold 
of the people regarding a law or custom of the 
Church, before any change is made, there ought 
to be the most careful, searching, and prayerful 
examination of all the bearings of the proposed 
change, to determine its justness, and to prevent 
doing violence to any portion of, the Church. 


III].—ScrRIPTURAL, LIMITATIONS. 


Since the Church recognizes the authority of 
the Scriptures, both for doctrine and precept, the 
General Conference can not legally adopt any law, 
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rule or regulation that shall be in any sense con- 
trary to the express teaching of the Word of God. 
That Word must be inviolate. It is the highest 
authority known to the Church. Every proposed 
change of the organic law, or the constitution of 
Methodism, must be compared with the great Book 
of books; and if found out of harmony with it, 
the measure proposed must be abandoned at once. 
While the Bible gives a full and accurate dictum 
regarding doctrine and rules for a spirifual life that 
can not be ignored, it also gives some general 
directions regarding the discipline of the Church, 
that must be followed in all, legislation. The 
Bible does not say what time of day the people 
shall assemble for public worship, but it does 
emphatically say that they shall “ not forsake the 
assembling of themselves together, as the manner 
of some is.” Were the General Conference to 
attempt to make a rule that the members of the 
Church should not assemble more than once each 
year for worship, it would evidently be uncon- 
stitutional. While the Bible does not in so many 
words say that the Church shall assemble for 
social worship, and hold class-meetings, or love- 
feasts, still it does command the “ communion of 
saints.” Were the General Conference to enact 
that there should not be held either class-meetings 
or love-feasts, such act would necessarily be uncon- 
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stitutional. Hence the Bible forms a powerful lim- 
itation to certain acts of the General Conference. 


IV.—ANALOGICAL LIMITATIONS. 


Taking it for granted that the General Confer- 
ence acts as a legislative body, and is such in fact 
(which will be shown in another section), then of 
what authority in that body are the limitations to 
legislation of other or corresponding legislative 
bodies? The following question opens the case: 


Has the General Conference authority to delegate , 


to another body, though that body be constituted | 


out of some of its own members, power to make | 


and enact rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Church, or any portion thereof, with- 
out the review and passage, by themselves, of such 
rules and regulations? The analogical answer is, 
it has no such power. ‘One of the settled max- 
ims in constitutional law is, that the power con- 
ferred on the legislature to make laws can not be 
delegated by that department to another body or 
authority.” (Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, 
p. 116, 38d ed.) “When the sovereign power of 
the State has located the authority, there it must 
remain; and by the constitutional agency alone 
the laws must be made until the constitution itself 
is changed. The power to whose judgment, wis- 
dom, and patriotism this high prerogative has 
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| been intrusted, can not relieve itself of the respon- 
[ability by choosing other agencies upon which 
| the power shall! be devolved, nor can it substitute 
| the judgment, wisdom, and patriotism of any other 
| body for those to which alone the people have 
seen fit to confide this sovereign trust.” (Jbid.) 
Locke on Civil Government, as quoted by Justice 
Cooley, section 142, has this sentence: “ These are 
the bounds which the trust that is put in them by 
the society, and the law of God and nature, have 
set to the legislative power of any common- 
wealth, in all forms of government; (the second 
and third limitations are not pertinent to this 
case, but) fourthly, the legislature neither must, 
‘nor can, transfer the power of making laws to 
‘anybody else, or place it anywhere but where the 
' people have.” 

The General Conference is “a constitutional 
legislative body,” and is not, like an independent 
legislative body, supreme in its acts. ‘The British 
Parliament is a legislative body, acting without a 
constitution, or any limitations. It is supreme. 
Its acts are final. It is not supposed to derive its 
power from the will of the governed ;” but it has 
“unlimited legislative, executive, and judicial pow- 
ers,” and “may act as it pleases.” But a consti- 
tutional legislative body, though it may possess 
some executive and judicial powers, can not dele- 
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gate any of its legislative authority to any com- 
mittee or body of men. The General Conference 
is a constitutional legislative body, and can not 
either act supreme, or delegate any of its legis- 
lative power. The authority of the General Con- 
ference to legislate at all is derived from the 
people of the Church, bestowed upon the ministers 
in the annual conferences, and by them given to 
the General Conference. The General Conference 
can legislate under the constitution and its lim- 
itations; but in matters not enumerated in the 
constitution or the limitations, they come under 
the limitations of common law governing other 
similar legislative bodies. When a legislative body. 
is considering any question in the committee of 
the whole, it can not enact any rule or law, but 
its conclusion must be reported to the legislative 
body in regular session, and then and there be 
acted upon, or it is without force, and void. It 
follows logically that the General Conference has 
no authority to confide to any committee a sup- 
posed power to enact laws, without subsequently 
reviewing said acts, and passing upon them. 

As an illustration of erroneous action on the 
part of the General Conference, we may cite the 
report of the boundary committee of 1880. The 
law enacted was the following: “The General | 
Conference shall appoint a Committee on Bound- 
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aries consisting of one member from each annual 
conference, to be nominated by the delegations 
severally, over which one of the bishops shall 
preside, and of which one of the General Confer- 
ence secretaries shall be the secretary, and of 
which committee twenty-five shall be a quorum. 
All matters pertaining to conference lines shall 
be referred to this committee, and its decision 
sshall be final.” The Boundary Committee on the 
twenty-eighth of May, 1880, presented their 
report, which was not acted upon, but was printed 
in the Minutes and in the Discipline. By that 
report a whole district in the Troy Conference 
was put in the Vermont Conference. This was 
resisted, on the ground of its illegality; for the 


General Conference had delegated its power to | 


make laws to a body of its own creation, sitting 
during its sessions, which was evidently contrary to 
constitutional law under analogical limitation. So 
well convinced was the General Conference that 
it had blundered, that at its session of 1884 it 
carefully changed the law to read, after stating 


the duties of the committee, “and when the com- | 
mittee shall have fixed the boundaries of all the | 
conferences, it shall submit its report to the Gen- | 


eral Conference, which shall immediately act upon 
the same as a whole, without amendment and 
without debate.” 
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In the application of analogical limitations to 
any body, either legislative, executive, or judicial, 
those bodies that are of a similar character, and 
possessed of similar powers, must be compared. 
In such a comparison, while the limitations of one 
may not be legally and technically applicable, yet 
they are morally applicable. A law of moral ap- 
plication may be sometimes of vastly more impor- 
tance than one of simple legal and technical force: 
Deprive any law of its moral force and backing, 
and it is inert. When we compare the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, or with the Congress of the United States, 


we shall find there are certain limitations to leg- | 
islation common to all, since they are all consti- | 


tutional legislative bodies. But there are other 
limitations in one or more of them in force by 
virtue of their expressed law which are not in the 


others. These limitations are analogical, and | 


apply to the extent of strong moral force to all 
these legislative bodies. 

Methodism can not afford to ignore these limit- 
ations in its legislation. 


| 
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“CHAPTER VII. 


DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT—LEGISLATIVE, 
EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL, 


AN ideal government is composed of three per- 
fect departments, each independent of the other, 
yet all in perfect harmony performing their legit- 
imate work. These departments ought never to 
trench upon each other’s rights and privileges, but 
sway their own power in their several domains 
with perfect freedom and entire responsibility. 
These departments are: The Legislative, or law- 
enacting ; the Executive, or law-executing, whereby 
the enactments of the legislature are enforced ; 
and the Judicial, by which the constitutionality 
of enactments is determined, and statutory enact- 
ments vindicated. These three departments, taken 
together, form a perfect government in theory. 
In civil governments it is possible for the 
ideal to become the real; and so these de- 
partments may be comparatively distinct in all 
their actions and responsibilities. But in eccle- 
siastical government it is not possible for all the 
distinctions of governmental departments to be 
rigidly enforced. Sometimes the legislative must 
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assume the executive, and occasionally the judi- 
cial. Still, for purposes of study, to learn the 
genius of the Methodist Episcopal Church and its 
constitutional government, we may quite definitely 
point out the departments of Church government, 
and observe their respective powers, rights, and 
privileges. 
THE LEGISLATIVE. 


The General Conference, “ under that provision 
of the Discipline clothing it with authority to 
make rules and regulations for the government of 
the Church, may provide for such a distribution 
of power” as shall give it legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments. ‘And while there is no 
formal distribution of power, it does not follow 
that the distinction existing between the exercise 
of executive, legislative, and judicial power is not 
substantial, and one to be kept constantly in view.” 
(Harris and Henry, p. 46.) It is not needful to 
dwell long upon the legislative character of the 
General Conference. Under the constitution of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church it is the only 
body authorized to make laws, rules, and regula- 
tions binding upon all the members of the Church, 
ministers and laymen alike, in foreign as well as in 
home countries. This body possesses power to 
make a “rule of universal application.” The 
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General Conference, presided over by one of the 
bishops, who is ex-officio president of the body, 
but without a vote, considering all the wants of 
the Church, has power to enact regulations for 
the extension of the work, the development of 
spiritual life, the gathering and distributing of 
money to carry forward the interests of Zion, the 
election and ordination of bishops, the formation 
of societies, as Missionary, Church Extension, etc., 
for the express purpose of carrying forward special 
departments of Church-work, and require full re- 
ports from them; can establish Book Concerns, 
periodicals, and create a literature for the Church ; 
can determine how Church offices shall be filled, 
how Church property shall be held, how it may 
be disposed of and proceeds applied, and all other 
things needful to good order and the peace of the 
Church, under the constitutional limitations al- 
ready examined. The General Conference is a sov- 
ereign legislative body in Episcopal Methodism. 


THE JUDICIAL. 


The judicial department of the Church is spe- 
cially designed to try causes of complaint and 
charges, and hear appeals as a court of justice, and 
interpret and determine the constitutionality of 
all legislative acts. By the authority given to the 
General Conference under the constitution, that 
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body has divided the judicial power among sev- 
eral bodies and persons. 

1. The General Conference is really “the su- 
preme judicial body. From its organization un- 
til 1872 it had original jurisdiction in the trial 
of accused bishops, and appellate jurisdiction in 
the trial of traveling preachers, and authority to 
determine fully all questions of law arising in ju- 
dicial administration, Up to and including the 
General Conference of 1856, its judicial powers 
were exercised by the whole conference while sit- 
ting in its judicial capacity. In 1856 it was pro- 
vided that thereafter the General Conference might 
try appeals from members of annual conferences 
who may have been suspended, expelled, or lo- 
cated without their consent, by a committee em- 
bracing not less than fifteen members, nor more 
than one from each delegation ; which committee, 
in the presence of a bishop presiding, had full 
power to hear and determine the case. Thence- 
forward such appeals were always tried by such a 
cominittee. In 1872 this provision was super- 
seded by one creating a judicial conference for the 
trial of appeals.” (Harris and Henry, p. 49.) Un- 
der the present law of 1880, the General Confer- 
ence has original jurisdiction only in case of a 
bishop, who is “answerable for his conduct to the 
General Conference, which shall have power to 
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order the manner of his trial.” (Discipline, 4 
213.) “Its judicial authority in all other cases 
is of an appellate nature.” ‘In an appeal of a 
bishop from a judicial conference, the General 
Conference must pass upon the question of his 
guilt or innocence; but in other cases it sits not 
so much to pass on the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, only as it may happen to be incidentally 
involved, but to inquire into the regularity of the 
proceedings of some inferior judicial tribunal—such 
as an annual conference, or a judicial conference, 
or the decisions of a bishop made in such a con- 
ference—for the purpose of correcting and revising 
any errors or improper rulings that may have 
been made by such inferior tribunal and certified 
in its record.” (Harris and Henry, pp. 58, 59.) 

The General Conference, when sitting as a 
court of appeal, can have jurisdiction only,—lIst. 
“To review an appeal from the decision of a bishop 
on a question of Jaw decided by such bishop dur- 
ing the trial of a case pending in an annual or 
judicial conference ;’ 2d. “ To review the findings 
and determination of a judicial conference in the 
case of a bishop accused of immoral or impru- 
dent conduct ;” 3d. “ To review an appeal from 
a conference outside of the territorial limits of 
the United States in a case heard and decided by 
such conference.” (Ibid, p. 51.) The language 
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of the Discipline is very explicit regarding the 
review of decisions of questions of law from a 
judicial conference: “The General Conference 
shall carefully review the decisions of questions 
of law contained in the records and documents 
transmitted to it from the judicial conferences, and 
in cases of serious error therein shall take such 
action as justice may require.” (§] 263.) An 
anomalous case occurs in case of “ appeal from a 
conference other than those in the United States,” 
which “may be heard by a judicial conference 
called to meet at or near New York by the bishop 
in charge of said conference; or the appeal may 
be heard directly by the General Conference.” 
Such is a seeming concurrent or an elective juris- 
diction. Since the enactment of this provision 
there has never been a case tried under its pro- 
visions. 

2. The judicial conference having judicial 
power, each annual conference selects seven eld- 
ers, to act as “triers of appeals.” The seven 
elders of any three annual conferences may be 
called together, and, by the presidency of a bishop, 
become a “judicial conference.” A judicial con- 
ference has no original jurisdiction. Its jurisdic- 
tion is appellate. It must confine itself to written 
testimony. It can not entertain an appeal unless 
all the preceding steps of the fact of a trial, con- 
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viction, and notice of an appeal have been taken. 
If in a case judgment has not been pronounced, 
though papers duly certified were before the judi- 
cial conference, it would not have jurisdiction; 
for the case is still in the original court. In case 
of the trial of a local preacher or a preacher on 
trial, a judicial conference can not have appellate 
jurisdiction. 

3. The annual conference as a judicial body. 
When a member of an annual conference has been 
charged with crime, or violation of the Church 
law, the annual conference has original jurisdiction 
to try, suspend, reprimand, or expel. The con- 
ference has authority to try the accused before 
_ the whole body; but should the conference having 
jurisdiction “ judge it expedient to try the accused 
by a select number, it may appoint not less than 
nine nor more than fifteen of its members for that 
purpose, the accused having the right to challenge 
for cause, who, in the presence of a bishop or a 
chairman, whom the president of the conference 
shall appoint,” etc. The annual conference exer- 
cises judicial power over all traveling, superannu- 
ated, and supernumerary preachers, members of its__ 
body, and may cause any one of them to be 
arraigned for trial whenever accused of violating 
Methodist Church law. The annual conference is 


an appellate court from the quarterly or district 
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conference in cases of trial of local preachers and 
preachers on trial. In this case the annual con- 
ference can not entertain an appeal unless there 
has been the pronouncing of a sentence in the 
court of original jurisdiction. Sentence  pro- 
nounced completes the record of such a court. 

4. The district conference as a judicial body. 
The Discipline confers upon a district conference 
only jurisdiction over local preachers, “to try, 
suspend, deprive of ministerial office and creden- 
tials, expel, or acquit any local preacher against 
whom charges may be preferred.” There is no 
appellate power lodged in the district conference. 
The constitution and acts of the Church do not 
contemplate it as a judicial body except in the 
case above referred to, but design it to be purely 
an executive or administrative body. 

5. The quarterly conference as a judicial body. 
A quarterly conference as a judicial body is a court 
of original jurisdiction in cases of local preachers 
and preachers on trial, where there is not a dis- 
trict conference. It can try these cases ‘de novo.” 
In such a case the presiding elder becomes the 
president, to preserve order, see that the Church 
is fairly represented, the accused has a fair oppor- 
tunity to be heard in his defense, and decides all 
questions of law. It is for him to see that the 
rules of the Church are strictly complied with in 
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the trial, but on. matters of evidence and fact he 
is utterly silent. From the verdict of a quarterly 
conference in a trial of original jurisdiction an 
appeal may be taken to the annual conference, on 
both law questions and matters of fact. 

The quarterly conference has appellate juris- 
diction in cases tried before a court or committee 
called to try a member of the Church. In this 
case a member of the trial can not sit as a mem- 
ber of the quarterly conference to hear an appeal. 
So jealous is the Church that the accused member 
shall have a fair and impartial hearing, that pro- 
vision is made for a change of the appeal from 
the quarterly conference where the accused 
belongs to any other within that district. As an 
appellate court, it can reverse the decision of the 
committee, can affirm, and can remand for a new 
trial. 

6. The preacher in charge as a judicial officer. 
The preacher in charge of a circuit or station is 
intrusted with the arraignment of an accused 
member of his society, and the decision of all law 
questions that may arise in the progress of the 
trial. He selects the committee, giving the accused 
the privilege of challenge for cause, causes the 
testimony to be written down, maintains order, 
and sees that a fair and impartial trial is had. 
When the committee has returned its verdict, 
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the preacher in charge must pronounce the sen- 
tence of expulsion, reprimand, or censure, as the 
verdict may be. From his decisions on questions 
of law an appeal may be taken to the quarterly con- 
ference, as also on the verdict of the committee. 

7. Members of the Book Committee are 
endowed with judicial power. According to 4] 416 
of the Discipline of 1888, “the three members 
at New York and the three at Cincinnati shall 
have power to suspend an agent or editor for 
cause to them sufficient, and a time shall be fixed 
at as early a day as practicable for the investiga- 
tion of the official conduct of said agent or editor, 
due notice of which shall be given by the chair- 
man of the Book Committee to the bishops, who 
shall select one of their number to be present at 
the investigation,” etc. In this investigation the 
bishop is the president, and must see that all the 
forms of Methodist law are observed. From the 
decision of this court there is no appeal. 

8. Judicial power of a bishop and presiding 
elder not heretofore mentioned. According to 
€) 161, section 5, a bishop, “in the interval between 
the sessions of the annual conferences,” may 
“change, receive, and suspend preachers as necessity 
may require, and as the Discipline directs.” A 
bishop in trying a preacher would be necessitated to 
observe all the forms of law that govern in a case 
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tried by a presiding elder. A bishop may, if 
present, preside over a district conference, which 
tries a local preacher, and decide all law ques- 
tions, subject to be reviewed by the General Con- 
ference. A bishop presides over a judicial confer- 
ence called to try abishop. The presiding elder has 
judicial powers “ much the same as those that are 
conferred upon 4 bishop,” yet somewhat subservi- 
ent to a bishop. He is to enforce, or see to the 
enforcement of, the Discipline in every part of 
his district. He may change, try, and suspend 
preachers in his district, but always according 
to law. 

Such is the judicial department of the Church 
in the General, annual, judicial, district, and 
quarterly conferences, and the bishop, presiding 
elder, preacher in charge, and the Book Com- 
mittee. They are endowed with judicial power of 
the strongest kind. Great care has been taken in 
the formation of this branch of government in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, that it shall 
strictly conform to the constitution of the Church 
in letter and spirit. In its judiciary Methodism 
is a vast machine, working smoothly, ‘and reach- 
ing out to every part of the Church, at home and 
abroad, and applies equally among the missionary 
stations and the oldest conferences. The fathers 
of Methodism builded wisely. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CHURCH. 


THE Executive Department of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Discipline made and established by 
the General Conference, in the prudential and 
spiritual matters of the Church, so that the bodies 
and souls of the people shall become the “ temples 
of the living God.” The General Conference has 
placed this power where, in its judgment, it can 
be the best and most successfully administered. 
It has at the same time guarded well the power 
of administration that there shall be neither con- 
flict nor lack of authority among those charged 
with this important trust. There are seven places 
where the executive power has been lodged, viz.: 
1. With the preacher in charge; 2. Presiding 
elder; 3. The bishops; 4. The quarterly confer- 
ence; 5. The district conference; 6. The annual 
conference; 7. The General Conference. 


I.—THE PREACHER IN CHARGE. 


The preacher in charge, as an administrator 
of discipline, is an executive officer charged with 
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important duties. Upon him depends more of the 
success of the Church than any one besides. He 
lives nearer the people than other persons, and 
thereby becomes more intimately acquainted with 
their wants and difficulties. The Discipline fully 
defines his duties as a preacher,—“1. To preach; 
2. To meet the societies; 3. To visit the sick.” 
In carrying out the’ will of the General Confer- 
ence, which is the Church, he is to do the follow- 
ing: 1. Exercise oversight over “other preachers 
in his circuit or station.” 2. Formerly he had 
the renewing of the love-feast tickets, as a certifi- 
cate of good membership. Once this was a most 
important work, but it is now abrogated. 3. He 
appoints all class-leaders, and changes them as he 
sees is for the good of the society, and is to exam- 
ine them, at least once each quarter, as to their 
“ability ” and “acceptability” as leaders. 4. He 
is responsible for watch-night services and for 
love-feasts. 5. In the absence of the presiding 
elder he is to preside in the quarterly conference, 
provided the presiding elder has not commissioned 
another elder of the district to hold the quarterly 
conference. 6. He is to see that the stewards 
provide unfermented wine for use in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, wherever practicable. 7. He 
is to care for supplying the members with books 
and Methodist literature. 8. He is to hold leaders’ 
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and stewards’ meetings as often as practicable. 
9. He is to receive candidates on trial, and into 
full connection, under due limitations set forth in 
the Discipline. 10. He is to grant and sign let- 
ters of dismissal on application and under such 
restrictions as are from time to time established 
by the General Conference. 11. He is to catechise 
the children publicly, and preach to them at times 
specially appointed. 12, He is “to form classes 
for the instruction of the larger children, youth, 
and adults in the Word of God.” 13. Once a 
quarter he is to give an account of his charge to 
his presiding elder. 14. At each quarterly con- 
ference he is to present a carefully prepared writ- 
ten report of the state of the Church, Sunday- 
schools, and pastoral work of his charge, which is 
to be spread on the records of the quarterly con- 
ference. 15. At each love-feast, he is to report 
the names of those who have been received and 
excluded from the Church the previous quarter, 
and names of those received or dismissed by let- 
ter, and have died or withdrawn. 16. He is to 
lay the condition of the Sungay-school before the 
ensuing annual conference. 17. He is carefully 
to make the Church records, and report the same 
to the annual conference, and register the mar- 
riages and baptisms. 18. It is his duty to exam- 
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ine and audit the accounts of the stewards, and 
appoint persons to receive the quarterly collections 
in classes, and, when necessary, to see that a pub- 
lic collection is taken. 19. He is to encourage 
the support of missions, Church extension, and all 
connectional interests, taking annual collections 
for them, and report at his annual conference; 
also, when required, to take a collection for the 
expenses of the General Conference. 20. He is to 
be at the head of the temperance movements of 
the Church, and arrange the work of the Tem- 
perance Committee. 21. He is to catalogue the 
society by streets and numbers, in towns and 
cities. 22. He is to leave to his successor a list 
of subseribers to the Church periodicals. 23. He 
is to restrain love-feasts to one and a half hours. 
24, He is to enforce the “rules of the society,” 
the “ General Rules,” and the laws of the Church. 
25. He is to recommend cleanliness, decency, and 
order. 26. He is to read the General Rules once 
each year in each congregation of his charge. 
27. He is responsible for prayer-meetings in his 
charge. 28. He is to have oversight of all the 
local preachers in his charge, and arrange appoint- 
ments for them. 29. He is to observe that “ fasts 
are held on the Friday preceding each quarterly 
meeting.” 30. He is to license proper persons to 
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exhort, and see that they perform their duty. 
31. He is to arraign and try members for viola- 
tions of the Discipline. 

These are some of the more prominent speci- 
fied duties of the preacher in charge as an admin- 
istrator of discipline and executor of the will of 
the General Conference. His work is varied; his 
field is remarkably broad; his authority limited 
by law and common sense; his opportunities for 
unbounded usefulness very great. The prosperity 
of his charge must largely depend upon a wise 
and judicious administration of discipline. Com- 
ing into so close a contact with the people, he has 
it in his power to make the world respect and 
honor the Church, which by his unwise adminis- 
tration he can bring into contempt. 


IJ.—THE PRESIDING ELDER. 


The administrative authority of a presiding 
elder arises from his representing a bishop by the 
appointment of a bishop. His administrative 
duties, as well as his judicial are tolerably well 
defined in the Discipline. 1. He is to travel 
through his district as a superintendent or over- 
seer of all the work of the preachers in charge. 
2. In the absence of a bishop, he has the charge 
of all the elders, deacons, traveling and _ local 
preachers, and exhorters in‘ his district. This 
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includes superannuated and supernumerary preach- 
ers of his own or other conferences who reside 
within his district, and those members of any 
annual conference who are left without an appoint- 
ment to attend one of our schools. 3. He is to 
be present at and hold all quarterly meetings, 
when practicable, especially the first and fourth, 
hear complaints, try appeals, renew license, and 
transact the business of the quarterly conference. 
4. He is to oversee the spiritual and temporal 
business, and see that every part of the Discipline 
is administered and enforced. 5. He is to attend 
the bishop when in the district, and give him all 
the information possible regarding his work by 
letter when absent. 6. He is to direct the studies 
of all candidates on trial in the ministry in his 
district, and show them that they may be admitted 
or rejected without doing them any wrong. 
7. When a preacher absents himself from his 
charge, or is removed by death or any other 
cause, he is to supply the place with another 
preacher, and until he can do so he is required 
to perform all the functions of the preacher in 
charge. | 8. The presiding elder is charged with 
the especial oversight of all the “connectional 
interests” of the Church, of all the deeds, convey- 
ances, charters and titles of Church property. 
This duty is one of very great importance, and 
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can not be neglected without untold detriment ; 
so that, as an executive officer, his duties are that 
of a sub-bishop, with less original jurisdiction than 
a preacher in charge over the members of the 
Church. 

III.—THE BISHOP. 

When the General Conference is in session it 
is the visible and recognized earthly head of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but must not tran- 
scend the “ Restrictions” in the original compact. 
In the interim of the General Conference, the 
bishops are the recognized, constitutional, earthly 
head of the Church, and are authorized to act for 
it, under certain constitutional and _ statutory 
restrictions. Their acts are not final, but are sub- 
ject to careful quadrennial review. 

Bishops as administrative officers are to do the 
following: 1. To preside in our annual conferences, 
or appoint some one to preside, and to fix the time 
of their annual meeting. 2. To form the districts 
according to their judgment. 3. To fix the ap- 
pointments of the preachers according to certain 
carefully prescribed limitations and _ regulations. 
4, In the intervals of the conference, to change, 
receive, and suspend preachers, as necessity may 
require and as the Discipline directs. 5. To travel 
through the connection at large. 6. To oversee 
the spiritual and temporal business of the Church. 
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7. To “consecrate bishops” when elected by the 
General Conference, and “ ordain elders and dea- 
cons” when elected by an annual conference. 
8. To decide all questions of law involved in pro- 
ceedings pending in an annual conference, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the General Conference. 
9. To “prescribe courses of study” in English 
literature, science, and theology for candidates for 
admission on trial and for those who are received 
on trial, for a term of four years and for a four 
years’ course of reading and study for local 
preachers. 10. To look after and have oversight 
of all the connectional and educational depart- 
ments of the Church. As chief officers they are 
servants of all. 

Though at the farthest remove from the peo- 
ple, yet by their office, culture, dignity, and com- 
manding position, they exert powerful influence 

_upon the whole Church. The smallest charge in 
the most obscure place, as well as the most com- 
manding Church and congregation, feel the weight 
of their influence. While they act in perfect har- 
mony with the constitution of the Church, they 
are respected, revered, and their counsels are ea- 
gerly sought. Should they chance to step aside, 
and by unauthorized acts trample upon constitu- 
tional rights, no one would suffer sooner or more 
severely than they. 
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IV.—THE QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 


The quarterly conference, composed of the 
traveling, local, superannuate, and supernumerary 
preachers, the exhorters, stewards, class-leaders, 
trustees of church property, and Sunday-school 
superintendents (said trustees and superintendents 
being members of the Church) in the circuit or 
station, possesses executive and judicial powers. 
Its judicial power is limited to original jurisdic- 
tion over local preachers and exhorters, and to re- 
ceiving and trying appeals. The administrative 
power of the quarterly conference extends to five 
classes of things, viz: 1. “To hear complaints,” 
which must be heard after the manner of a trial, 
“and to receive and try appeals.” 2. To take 
cognizance of all the local preachers and exhort- 
ers in the circuit or station, and to inquire into 
the gifts, labors, and usefulness of each by name; 
to license proper persons to preach ; to inquire if 
they will wholly abstain from the use of tobacco ; 
to examine them in such course of study as the 
bishops shall prescribe; to renew their licenses 
annually ; and to recommend the renewal of the 
license of exhorters annually when, in the judg- 
ment of said conference, their gifts, grace, and 
usefulness will warrant such renewal; to recom- 
mend to the annual conference local preachers 
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who are suitable candidates for deacons’ or elders’ 
orders, and for admission on trial in the traveling 
connection ; and to try, suspend, deprive of min- 
isterial office and credentials, expel, or acquit any 
local preacher in the circuit or station against 
whom charges have been preferred; and to re- 
ceive the annual report of the trustees: Provided, 
that no person shall be licensed to preach without 
the recommendation of the society of which he is 
a member ; or of the leaders and stewards’ meet- 
ing; nor shall any one be licensed to preach, or 
recommended to the annual conference to travel, 
or for ordination, without first being examined in 
the quarterly conference on the subject of doc- 
trines and discipline. In all cases the candidate 
shall first pass a satisfactory examination upon 
such course of study as the bishops shall prescribe. 
3. “To elect trustees, where the laws of the State 
permit, and also stewards for the circuit or station, 
and of the latter to elect one a district steward 
and one a recording steward.” 4. ‘To have su- 
pervision of all the Sunday-schools within the 
bounds of the circuit or station, and to inquire into 
the condition of each; to approve trustees not 
elected by the quarterly conference; to confirm 
Sunday-school superintendents upon the nomina- 
tion of the Sunday-school board, and also as 
members of the quarterly conference; and to re- 
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move any superintendent who may prove unworthy 
or inefficient.” 5. ‘To receive all reports of 
stewards, class-leaders, local preachers, trustees of 
Church property, Sunday-school superintendents, 
and of the standing committees ;” to grant per- 
mission to trustees or a building committee to im- 
prove, enlarge, remove, or sell Church property. 
Composed as it is, by a large majority, of lay- 
men, and charged as it is with such important 
duties, it is a standing evidence that they hold 
the balance of power in the Church, to whom is 
committed the responsibility of its support and 
maintenance. 
V.—THE DISTRICT CONFERENCE. 


This body, which has not fully adjusted itself 
to all our Methodistic machinery, is to do all that 
the quarterly conference has power to do in regard 
to local preachers, exhorters, and Sunday-schools. 
It has also power to inquire into the manner in 
which the benevolent collections are taken ; and, 
where there is a lack of spirit or enterprise, it is 
to put into exercise such forces as will bring up 
these collections. It possesses small judicial 
powers, but large executive powers. 


VI.—THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


The annual conference has no legislative power 
whatever. Not a law it makes can be binding 
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outside of its territorial limits, and only binding 
within by its moral force. The object of an an- 
nual conference is the speedy, easy, and certain 
execution of the will of the General - Conference 
regarding the ministry and Church at large. As 
an executive body, it can be chartered by the laws 
of the State or Territory where located. It ap- 
points its place of meeting, but not its time. If 
a bishop, or an elder appointed by the bishop, be 
not present to preside, the conference may appoint 
some one from its own members to preside. The 
business of an annual conference must be trans- 
acted in answer to thirty-three questions. The 
election of all elders and deacons is to occur in 
the annual conference. The subject of all the 
connectional objects shall be thoroughly canvassed, 
and such provisions devised as will aid in the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the designs of the General 
Conference in these objects. With the exception 
of a small amount of judicial work, the annual 
conference is a purely executive body, to execute 
the will of a higher body according to statutory 
provisions. 


VII.—THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The administrative power of the General Con- 
ference is necessarily limited. It is not seemly 


for the body which makes the laws to execute 
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them. This ought to be left either to an inde- 
pendent body, or to a body created by itself, but 
not a part of itself. It has power to decide upon 
the question of its own members, as to whether 
they are constitutionally eligible and legally 
elected. It can and does establish, from time to 
time, what shall be the qualifications of its mem- 
bers, and in conjunction with the conferences the 
ratio of representation. These claims have been 
substantiated in several instances, as shown by the 
journals of the General Conference. It has also 
power to expel a member from its body for the 
breach of its own rules, or the rules of propriety 
common in society, but it has not power to expel 
from membership. It has full control over the 
Book Concern and the literature published by the 
Church. It can administer all its own laws, rules, 
and regulations on this very important subject, or 
cause them to be administered, in such manner as, 
in the judgment of the conference, will result in 
the greatest good. The Chartered Fund is also 
administered directly by this body, through trus- 
tees. All unused Church property is placed un- 
der the control of its trustees, a body of men 
elected by it. All of the connectional objects— 
as Missionary, Church Extension, Freedmen, Ed- 
ucation, Sunday-school, Tract Cause—are directly 
controlled by it through different boards, which 
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must report annually to the conferences and quad- 
rennially to the General Conference, when all the 
transactions of the four years are carefully re- 
viewed. None of the “ Board of Management” 
is released from responsibility until the reports 
are passed upon by the vote of this body. 

While all the departments in the government 
of the Church are of untold importance, upon the 
administrative devolves the highest responsibili- 
ties. While an imperfect law may be tolerated 
for a time, even a poor plan well carried out is 
far better than an excellent plan not half executed. 
The administrative department is the most active 
arm of the service. It reaches the greatest num- 
ber of the people; it lives in close sympathy with 
every member ; it stimulates by its gentle methods 
old and young to renewed diligence for the cause 
of Christ. It brings the membership into union 
and “ true brotherly love.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ACQUIRED RIGHTS. 


Wuart rights does a person acquire under the 
constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
by a union with it? Are they such as he could 
not have as a citizen, and not a member of the 
Church? Does the Church possess any rights 
that it is able to bestow upon its members that 
they can not acquire otherwise? Are these rights 
recognized by courts of justice? Are they in 
character such as can be communicated by one 
person to another, or must they be obtained di- 
rectly from the Church? If so, are they recog- 
nized by the Word of God, or have they been 
devised by men? But few have written upon 
this. point, though it is a fruitful and important 
field. Bishop Morris clearly comprehended this 
subject, and I shall for the most part follow his 
line of thought. 

“ By becoming a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ” one acquires rights which he 
“ never had before, and never could have possessed 
without such membership.” Membership is the 
exponent of rights and privileges not possessed 
outside of membership. 
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1. Church membership secures “an interest in 
all Church property, which in houses of worship, 
parsonages, cemeteries, and institutions of learn- 
ing, with their ground plats, amounts to at least 
sixty millions of dollars.” (Morris’s Methodist 
Church Polity, p. 27.) When property is regu- 
larly conveyed and held in trust “for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America,” as its rules require, “then every mem- 
ber of the Church is a joint stock owner in the 
whole concern. It is true that the number of 
stockholders is large, and the shares, of course, 
small; yet they are desirable as identifying our 
interests with that of the Lord’s people, and giv- 
ing us some claim on his earthly courts.” (Jbid.) 

2. By such membership one has “ acquired a 
full share in all its privileges.” ‘ This includes 
an interest in her sympathy, her prayers, and her 
ample means of religious instruction and encour- 
agement; in her ordinances, including the holy 
eucharist, and in her powerful ministry and pas- 
toral oversight.”” To membership attaches a right 
to “attend and participate in all its religious 
meetings for public and social worship, whether 
for expounding and hearing the gospel, for prayer 
and praise, or for mutual edification by reciting 
personal experience.” 

3. The acquired rights are thus secured “on 
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such a firm constitutional basis that no power can 
deprive a member ” of them till he “ willfully for- 
feit them by disobedience to, or some personal 
violation of, the rules of the Church.” A mem- 
ber accused of any offense against the laws of 
God or the Discipline can not be excluded with- 
out a trial by his peers. “ The idea of some that 
a Methodist preacher has power to dispossess a 
layman of his membership in any case is ground- 
less. That he had such authority once in the in- 
fancy of Methodism is admitted, but it was found 
to be unsafe for the members, and was therefore 
taken from him at an early period. Nothing that 
a member can do authorizes a pastor to exclude 
him till he is regularly tried and found guilty by 
‘ his fellow-laymen. And if any preacher in charge 
were to exclude a member without a disciplinary 
trial, such preacher would receive severe censure 
by the conference where he is amenable, and 
justly too.” (Morris, pp. 31, 32.) 

But a member may forfeit his rights in the 
Church by four methods: 

(1.) He may remove from his former place of 
residence without a letter, or he may take a cer- 
tificate of membership, and never present it to 
another society of Methodists, and so his name be 
lost to the Church-roll. ; 

(2.) Any member in good standing may be 
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permitted, “by common consent, to withdraw 
from the Church, and thereby relinquish all his 
acquired rights.” “The Church is not a prison, 
but a voluntary association ; and if brethren keep 
the rules while members, they may quietly go out 
as they came in, with the consent of the proper 
Church authorities.” (Morris, p. 33.) 

(3.) Should a member “ willfully and habit- 
ually neglect his religious duties or persist in dis- 
obedience to the order of discipline,” he is liable 
to reproof by his leader, then by his pastor; and 
in case he is not reclaimed he may be cited to 
trial, “to answer before the society or a commit- 
tee, and if found guilty and incorrigible, the rule 
requires exclusion.” 

(4.) A member may be charged with immo- 
rality. Then he must receive a copy of the said 
charge and specification, together with a citation 
to appear at a certain time and. place, to answer 
to the charge, before the preacher in charge and 
a committee of the society of which he is a mem- 
ber, unless it be deemed necessary to go to another 
society to obtain unbiased men. “ If found guilty, 
the preacher in charge, as the organ of the Church, 
is required to expel him.” But the expelled mem- 
ber “has the right of appeal to the next quarterly 
conference, which is generally a large and intel- 
ligent body of brethren, selected for their wisdom 
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and piety, embracing all the class-leaders, stew- 
ards, exhorters, and local preachers of the circuit 
or station, and the traveling preachers stationed 
there for the time being.” The appeal is not to 
the “ presiding elder except on law questions, but 
to the quarterly conference; and that body is 
bound to entertain it, except where the appellant 
refused to attend the trial.” The quarterly con- 
ference may entertain an appeal, and find that the 
trial was illegal, when it may order a new trial. 
“Tf the appeal be tried on its merits, the case can 
only be reversed or affirmed.” When the decis- 
ion of the committee is reversed, it restores the 
appellant to his full membership. If the decision 
be affirmed, “ his expulsion is ratified.” ‘ Even 
this is not necessarily an end of the case: the ex- 
pelled may complain to the annual conference of 
the administration, and if that body decide that 
he was expelled contrary to rule, he is thereby 
restored and the administrator censured. But if 
all these actions fail, he is finally out, and be- 
comes to all a heathen and a publican.” (Morris, 
pp. 35, 36-7.) The Discipline formerly read: 
“After such forms of trial and expulsion, such 
persons shall have no privileges of society or of 
sacraments in our Church without contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfactory reformation.” 

By connection with the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church the member secures the right of settling 
disputes or disagreements in business, by Church 
arbitration, without the long and tedious delay 
and expense of courts. The civil courts recog- 
nize the validity of such arbitrations, and do not 
attempt to unsettle them. 

In case of an alleged insolvency, or a rumor 
of fraud in business, or the charge of contracting 
of debts without a probability of paying, a mem- 
ber acquires the right of a select number of “two 
or three judicious members of the Church” to 
“inspect the accounts, contracts, and circum- 
stances of the case of the supposed delinquent.” 
These judicious members may carefully examine 
all the facts and decide as to the character of 
the acts. In case they find the man in danger 
of falling into error, they may suggest methods 
of reform, and may aid in disentangling his busi- 
ness, and set the brother again on the right road 
to prosperity and competency. And it may be 
added that there are acquired rights in a court of 
conscience, which possesses power to redress 
wrongs that a court of oath can not touch, which 
are the gift of Church membership alone. Around 
a court of conscience is thrown a sanctity and cer- 
tainty of justice such as can not be found else- 
where. 

The acquired rights of Methodist Church mem- 
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bership are neither few nor insignificant. ‘ There 
is no Church, the rights of whose members are 
more firmly secured than those of our own. The 
rules are right in themselves, based on Bible 
principles of justice and propriety, and give us 
little or no trouble.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
DOCTRINAL STANDARDS. 


Wuat are the standards of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on doctrines? is a question of 
great importance. It is one upon which there 
has been much discussion. Our answer of the 
question must be of an historical and analogical 
character, together with an appeal to various 
recognized authorities in the Church. 

The matter is quite clearly set forth in Simp- 
son’s Cyclopedia of Methodism, under the article 
“Doctrines:” “The doctrinal standards of the 
Wesleyan Methodists of England, and of such 
Churches as affiliate closely with them, are con- 
tained in Mr. Wesley’s Notes on the New Testa- 
ment, and in his Sermons. In the Methodist 
Episcopal Church they are contained chiefly in 
the Articles of Religion. As, however, the Meth- 
odists in America had accepted precisely the same 
doctrinal views as the Wesleyans of England, 
there was an implied understanding that the doc- 
trines as taught by Mr. Wesley in his writings 
were received as standard doctrines in the 
Church. An allusion to this appears to have been 
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made in the First Restrictive Rule, which says: 
“The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, 
or change our Articles of Religion, nor establish 
any new standards or rules of doctrine contrary to 
our present existing and established standards of 
doctrine.” ‘The allusion here, though somewhat 
indefinite,” says Bishop Simpson, “appears to be 
to those standards which were recognized in 1808, 
over and above the Articles of Religion. Those 
who drafted these rules very probably referred to 
the same standards which the Wesleyans recog- 
nized, and which had been recognized in America 
before the Articles were framed. This is the 
more probable, as the articles do not set forth 
distinctly and specifically those doctrines which 
Mr. Wesley made especially prominent in his 
preaching, and which marked the character of the 
early Methodist services, such as the witness of 
the Spirit and Christian perfection.” 

The recognition of the standards of Wesleyan 
Methodism held in 1808 as standards of American 
Methodism is based on the principle which obtains 
in the State and Federal Courts, by which the 
British laws in force in the Colonies at the time of 
the assumption and Declaration of Independence of 
the Colonies shall be in force in the new condition 
of the States, until altered and amended or 
repealed by subsequent legislation. Such a prin- 
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ciple is sound legal doctrine. It is also equally 
sound ecclesiastical doctrine. 

The right of the Church to establish standards 
at various times, so they do not conflict with the 
standards when the Articles of Religion were 
founded, inheres in a free people. On that prin- 
ciple the General Conference has established a new 
standard in the Catechism, and in so far as it does 
not conflict with the Articles of Religion it is 
without controversy a standard in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The right which a Church has in its inception 
to establish itself upon a firm and specific basis of 
doctrine, so as to be unalterable, might be treated 
here with propriety; but as it does not necessarily 
enter into the particular question under considera- 
tion it is laid aside. 


THE STANDARDS. 


I. The Bible, or “ The Holy Scriptures,” “the 
revelation of Divine truth, and the record of 
God’s will,” which “contains all things neces- 
sary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as 
an article of faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation.” 

The question may sometimes arise as to 
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whether this Bible shall be in the original text— 
that is, language—or is a version to be the 
standard? While, of course, there will be an 
appeal to the languages in which originally writ- 
ten, for the settlement of the meaning of words, 
nevertheless the authorized and recognized version 
of the times and Church must be the standard, 
since it must be in a language understood by the 
common people. Among the English-speaking 
people the version of King James is the recog- 
nized authority ; but among the German-speaking 
people the version of Martin Luther will be known 
and held dear by the German Protestants as the 
standard of doctrine. So, whatever the country, 
the standard text must be the version of the 
people. It would be utter folly to impose upon > 
them a text they could neither read nor under- 
stand, and demand that they should recognize it 
as their standard of doctrine. Such a procedure 
would be as unjust as the demands of Romanism. 

II. The Articles of Religion. These are now 
twenty-five in number, twenty-four of which were 
abridged from the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England by Mr. Wesley, and sent by 
Dr. Coke to America; and, after a careful exam- 
ination by Mr. Asbury, were presented to the 
Christmas Conference in Lovely Lane Church, 
Baltimore, in 1784, and by the conference adopted 
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as the “Articles of Religion,” or Faith, and to be 
henceforth the Creed of Methodism. The other. 
Article was adopted in 1804. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed account 
of the growth of these Articles, since that has 
been done in speaking of the Articles of Religion 
as a part of the constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Now it is the purpose to 
speak of the Articles as a standard of doctrine. 

The design of the Fathers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the adoption of these Articles 
of Religion is clearly set forth by Rev, S. Com- 
fort: “It appears to have been the grand design,” 
says he, “of the subscribers to the Articles of 
Religion of the Anglican Church, to raise up a 
standard, to send forth a protest, against papal 
errors and corruptions. In the Romish Church 
there remained, however, many cardinal doctrines. 
These were retained in the Articles. It had also 
added many gross errors and superstitious corrup- 
tions, which, though they were only the ‘com- 
mandments of men,’ were taught for doctrines of 
the Bible. These were discarded. To separate 
the precious from the vile was with them, and 
should be with all who regard the Bible as the 
only and sufficient rule of faith and practice, an 
object of pre-eminent importance ; and this, it is 
believed, has been done with desirable clearness ” 
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in the Articles of Religion of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. (Rey. 8. Comfort, in Introduction 
to Exposition of the Articles of Religion, p. 15.) 

Section 1 .of the Restrictive Rules fixes the 
status of the Articles of Religion as a standard: 
“ The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, 
nor change our Articles of Religion, nor establish 
any new standards or rules of doctrine contrary 
to our present existing and established standards 
of doctrine.” The Articles of Religion undoubt- 
edly do form one of the standards of Methodist 
doctrine. 

Ill. The General Rules. These were formu- 
lated by Mr. Wesley, and sent over by Dr. Coke 
to the infant Church in the New World. In sub- 
stance, and many in this same form, had been in 
use in England for many years. From time to 
time Mr. Wesley added to them as the necessities 
of the case seemed to demand. From the time Mr. 
Wesley formulated them, the Church has not seen 
fit to make any material change in them, except- 
ing regarding slavery and slaveholding, and the 
buying, selling, and using of intoxicating liquors. 
These General Rules present a standard of Meth- 
odist practice of doctrine which necessarily in- 
volves the Creed, or Articles of Religion. 

IV. Wesley’s Notes upon the New Testament, 
Wesley’s Sermons, and the Larger Minutes, as they 
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were called, were originally considered as stand- 
ards of doctrine in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and it is a difficult task to show where 
they were ever repealed by the General Confer- 
ence, or not recognized by the Church at large 
as standards. 

Mr. Wesley, in a letter dated Bristol, Octo- 
ber 3, 1783, addressed to the Church in America, 
wrote this significant sentence ;: “1. Let all of you 
be determined to abide by the Methodist doctrine 
and discipline, published in the four volumes of 
Sermons, and the Notes upon the New Tes- 
tament, together with the Larger Minutes of 
Conference.” (Bangs’s History of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Vol. I, p. 148.) 

The Sermons of Mr. Wesley were those which 
he published during his life, and with his own 
indorsement sent out to the Church as containing 
the true Methodist doctrine. They are the same 
as were first published in this country under the 
sanction of the General Conference, and have con- 
tinued to be so published without alteration to 
the present day. These are a fair body of di- 
vinity, and present the doctrines of Methodism 
clearly. The distinctive doctrines are therein put 
forth in a clear light. The Church need not mis- 
understand, nor need otlrer denominations misun- 


derstand them. These Sermons were recognized 
8 
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in the organization of American Methodism as 
standards of doctrine. : 

The Notes of Mr. Wesley were on the entire 
New Testament, and in a short and definite man- 
ner set forth the meaning in accordance with the 
Arminian doctrine. All the elements of Calvin- 
ism, Romanism, Antinomianism, and every other 
objectionable doctrine were eliminated, and the 
pure Word, with the genuine evangelical Meth- 
odistic idea, sent out to the Church and world. 
This he intended the American Church to adopt 
as one of the standards of doctrine. 

The “Larger Minutes” was a “compilation 
made by Wesley from the Annual Minutes of 
the British Conference.” They were mostly in the 
form of questions and answers, and contained the 
discussions upon the important doctrines he was 
teaching and introducing into Great Britain. 
They were a calm examination of the Scriptures 
for the truth of such doctrines, and for meeting 
such objections as were from time to time raised 
against them. They were the result of long and 
frequent discussions of these things. In the 
Larger Minutes was to be found the completed 
deliberations of this godly father in Israel. 

Let us follow this matter carefully, and see 
where we will come out. By the “ Model Deed,” or 
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the Deed of Trust, which, with slight modifica- 
tions, is the title to all the Methodist Church 
property in Great Britain and Ireland, and was 
established February 28, 1784, it was ordained that 
the property should be conveyed by a deed which 
provided that “they may therein preach and 
expound God’s Word, and perform all other acts 
of religious worship; provided, that the person so 
appointed preach no other doctrines than are con- 
tained in Mr. Wesley’s Notes upon the New Tes- 
tament, and his four volumes of Sermons by him 
published.” 

Very truly does Rev. Richard Wheatly say : 
“ By this deed Wesley’s Notes and Sermons are 
made the legal as well as ecclesiastical standards 
of the doctrines expounded in the church edifices 
settled on trustees for the use of the Wesleyan 
Methodists.” (Methodist Quarterly Review, Jan- 
uary, 1883, p. 351.) Now, it will be observed 
that this was prior to the sending of the Articles 
of Religion and other matters to the United 
States, for the formation of the Methodists in this 
country into an independent Church; and this in 
spirit was brought to America, and became a part 
of the organic law of the Church. 

But prior to this, even the rudimental Ameri- 
can Church, according to Emory’s History of the 
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Discipline, had placed itself in the attitude of 
adopting the same, to-wit: 

“At the first conference, held in Philadel- 
phia, June, 1773, the following queries were 
proposed to every preacher, and answered affirm- 
atively: 

“<Ques. 2. Ought not the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Methodists, as contained in the Min- 
utes [which specify Wesley’s Notes and Sermons 
as the standards of doctrine], to be the sole rule 
of our conduct, who labor in the connection with 
Mr. Wesley in America ? 

“Ans. Yes. 

“ «Ques. 3. If so, does it not follow that if 
any preachers deviate from the Minutes, we can 
have no fellowship with them till they change 
their conduct? 

SPARS VY 68.02" 

Still further to support the opinion that the 
Church in America had determined standards of 
doctrine before the Christmas Conference, while it 
was yet a part of the Wesleyan Conference of Eng- 
land the following may be quoted : “ What preach- 
ers are now determined, after mature consideration, 
close observation, and earnest prayer, to preach 
the old Methodist doctrine, and strictly enforce 
- the discipline, as contained in the Notes, Sermons, 
and Minutes published by Mr. Wesley, so far as 
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they respect both preachers and people, according 
to the knowledge we have of them, and the abil- 
ity God shall give; and firmly resolve to discoun- 
tenance a separation among either preachers or 
people?” As an answer to this question were 
signed the names of thirty-nine preachers of the 
forty present. There were only fifty-four preach- 
ers at that date, 1789. (History of the Disci- 
pline, p. 16.) 

In the Discipline issued after the General Con- 
ference of 1784, in section 16, in answer to ques- 
tion 1,—“ What can be done to guard against 
Antinomianism ?”—the answer is: “1. Let all the 
preachers carefully read over Mr. Wesley’s and 
Fletcher’s tracts.” In section 17, in answering, 
“ What can be done to supply the circuits during 
the sitting of the conference?” the third part of 
the answer reads: ‘If preachers and exhorters 
can not attend, let some person of ability be ap- 
pointed in every society to sing, pray, and read 
one of Mr. Wesley’s Sermons.” In section 18, 
the preacher is directed to “read the Scriptures, 
with Wesley’s Notes.” This was so that he might 
have a knowledge of the doctrines of the Church, 
and a standard by which to guide his thoughts. 

The Church in 1784 was organized with these 
expressions as a part of her law, and so continued 
to 1808, when they were in fact re-enacted. 
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Hence these became standards of doctrine in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In order for these laws in force in American 
Methodism, when it was organized independently, 
to become null and void, it was necessary to re- 
peal them by a distinct act. Until so repealed, 
they woul! be laws of the Church. This follows 
all legal analogy. Now, who can show that at 
any time, from then to this time, they were re- 
pealed, or any attempt was ever made to repeal 
them? Since there is no record of such an act, 
it is enough for us to say, they have not been re- 
pealed. They stand to-day as the real standards 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in doctrine. 
Such is the just conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Wheatly: “All laws imposed by rightful author- 
ity are valid until repealed by rightful authority ; 
and as the law repeatedly accepting certain speci- 
fied writings of Mr. Wesley as the doctrinal 
standards of American Methodism has never been 
repealed, it follows that they must be such at the 
present day.” (Quarterly Review, 1883, p. 37.) 

If further evidence be needful to the estab- 
lishment of the fact that the Church in its forma- 
tion did adopt the Notes and Sermons of Mr. 
Wesley as a part of the doctrinal standards of the 
Church, which have not been repealed up to the 
present, let us take the following: “That the 
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primary doctrinal standards of Methodism,” says 
Mr. Wheatly, “were wholly unchanged when 
the American societies formed -themselves into an 
Episcopal Church, is obvious in the light of the 
Minutes, of the Christmas Conference of 1784. 
Question 2 reads: 

“ What can be done in order to the future 
union of the Methodists? 

“Ans. During the life of the Rev. Mr. Wes- 
ley we acknowledge ourselves his sons in the 
gospel, ready, in matters belonging to Church 
government, to obey his commands. And we do 
engage, after his death, to do every thing that we 
judge consistent with the cause of religion in 
America, and the political interests of these States, 
to preserve and promote our union with the 
Methodists in Europe.” 

“Could the pledge, unwise as it was in rela- 
tion to Church administration, have been volun- 
tarily made by these heroic and truthful men if 
they had not intended to embrace doctrinal mat- 
‘ters within its scope? Could their engagement 
‘to preserve and promote union with the Method- 
ists of Europe,’ be construed in any other sense 
than that of continuous adherence to ‘ our present 
existing and established standards of doctrine?” 
(Methodist Quarterly Review, 1883, p. 38.) 

If you will take the pains to read the subse- 
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quent history of the Church as recorded by Bangs 
or Stevens, or' indeed by several others, you will 
discover that these noble Fathers of Methodism 
carried out their contract to the fullest letter of 
the law. They never swerved from the doctrinal 
standards of Mr.’ Wesley. They never forgot to 
draw their gospel bow, and speed the arrow on 
the same line as he. They were true and loyal 
Methodists. 

That the early Methodists in America held 
that John Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament 
and the four volumes of Sermons were standards 
of doctrine, is clearly shown by the language of 
the original deed to the First Methodist Church 
- in New York, known as the John Street Church. 
It was written on parchment. It was dated 
November 2, 1770. In that deed it is said: 
“After the decease of the survivors of the said 
John Wesley and Charles Wesley, then upon fur- 
ther trust and confidence, that the said Richard 
Boardman and the rest of the hereinbefore men- 
tioned trustees, . . . shall, and from time to time, 
and forever thereafter will, permit such persons 
as shall be appointed at the yearly conference of 
the people called Methodists, in London, Bristol, 
Leeds, and the city of New York aforesaid, and 
no others, to have and enjoy the said premises for 
the purposes aforesaid ; provided always that the 
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said person or persons, so from time to time to 
be chosen as aforesaid, preach no other doctrine 
than is contained in the said John Wesley’s Notes 
upon the New Testament and his four volumes 
of Sermons.” 

The John Street Church must still be held 
under that title. (Lost Chapters of Methodism, 
pp. 61, 62.) } 

V. The Catechism. That the General Confer- 
ence has established a new standard of doctrine 
since its organization, will hardly be denied by 
eandid thinkers. That the General Conference 
had a perfect right to do so, will not be success- 
fully disputed. Let us trace the history of 
the Catechism, which is the fifth standard of 
doctrine. 

Mr. Wesley, in 1748, published a 12mo pam- 
phlet of 38 pages, entitled, “Instructions for 
the Young.” His preachers were required to use 
this in their ministrations among their people, 
ut “especially among the children.” As early 
as 1787 “the American Conference instructed the 
preachers to procure this pamphlet.” “In 1800 
reference is made to a ‘ Catechism,’ and in 1808 
to ‘Catechisms,’ and it was requested that all who 
could should read and commit them to memory. 
Tt was made the duty of the preacher to impress 
them upon the minds and hearts of the young.” 
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This was the condition of things up to 1824, 
when the General Conference “ made it the duty 
of the preachers in charge to introduce the Cate- 
chism into the Sunday-schools.” Having no Cat- 
echism of American origin, and the “ Wesleyans 
in England having prepared a series of Cate- 
chisms, they were circulated among the American 
Methodists ;’ but American Methodism had no 
Cathechism except that which was prepared by 
Mr. Wesley, and did not readily take to the Wes- 
leyan revision. 

Dr. Kidder, at the General Conference of 1848, 
then the Sunday-school editor, was instructed to 
prepare a Church Catechism. His work was so 
far completed as to pass the examination of the 
committee appointed by the Book Committee, 
consisting of Bishop Hedding and Drs. Bangs, 
Olin, and Holdich, who reported favorably, April 
18, 1851. 

The manuscript was submitted to the General 
Conference at Boston in 1852. It was referred 
to Revs. Elias Bowen, George Webber, and John 
H. Power, who reported “in favor of the plan and 
execution of the Catechisms submitted.” ‘ Where- 
upon the conference unanimously adopted the re- 
port of the committee, and ordered the imme- 
diate publication of Nos. 1 and 2, and the com- 
pletion and issue of No. 3 on the plan proposed.” 
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Thus the present Catechism, known as Nos. aE s. 
and 3, became a standard of doctrine in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. It must so continue 
until some subsequent General Conference shall 
repeal the action of 1852. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has in reality 
five standards of doctrine, by which her courts 
may try preachers or members for heresy, viz.: 
The Bible, the Articles of Religion and the General 
Rules, Wesley’s Notes upon the New Testament, 
Wesley’s Sermons and the Larger Minutes, and 
the Catechism. These are proven to be such by 
the historical facts as well as by analogy. 


ASSENT TO DOCTRINE. 


What is meant by assent to the doctrines of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? When a proba- 
tioner has been recommended to the preacher in 
charge as a suitable person to be received into 
full connection in the Church, he is required to 
give assent to the doctrines of the Church in a 
public manner. By that act he virtually says: 
“Such are the opinions I hold on theological 
questions. By these I am determined to live and 
die.” This has been the custom, if not the law, 
of Methodism from the beginning of the Church. 
In no more solemn manner can the candidate 
-profess his belief in and subscription to a sys- 
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tem of doctrines than in this solemn manner. 
This is his assent to the doctrines. 

When a candidate comes to the conference for 
admission to membership as a preacher, he is re- 
quired to assent to the doctrines of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in a public, formal manner. 
In 1880 it was required that he should assent to 
the “doctrines taught in our standard authors.” 
The questions run as follows: ‘‘ Have you studied 
the doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 
After full examination, do you believe that our 
doctrines are in harmony with the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and will you preach and maintain them ?” 
To these is the answer: “TI will.” The “assent” 
is the same, equally strong, in the case of an elder 
who is to be ordained, and of an elder to be or- 
dained to the holy office of a bishop. They are 
to take heed to their doctrine. They must be 
conformed to the standards of Methodism. 

“All along the course,” says Dr. Curry, “ there 
is an unvarying recognition of a system of doc- 
trines, fairly ascertained and well understood, 
which the candidate cordially accepts as substan- 
tially identical with his own honest convictions, 
and which, therefore, he proposes to preach as 
agreeable to the Word of God. To this form 
of doctrine, whatever it may be, he is shut up by 
the conditions of his accepted ecclesiastical rela- 
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tions, and of his ordinations to the ministry ; and 
so long as he continues to hold and occupy these 
relations, with their legitimate obligations, he is 
estopped from departing from the system of faith 
so accepted and believed.” (Repository, 1879, 
p. 359.) 

In no manner can a person be made to bind 
himself in a stronger manner to the due observ- 
ance of doctrine according to established stand- 
ards than is done in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The violation of this promise or oath 
is as wicked and criminal as to break the strong- 
est oath that a man can make. He is morally 
bound to the full performance of the entire oath. 

The proceedings against an accused member or 
preacher under this rule are clearly laid down in 
the book of Discipline. The Discipline reads: “ If 
a member of our Church shall be accused of endeay- 
oring to sow dissension in any of our societies, by in- 
veighing against either our doctrines or discipline, 
. the person so offending shall first be reproved by 
the preacher in charge ; and if he persists in such 
pernicious practice, he shall be brought to trial, 
and, if found guilty, expelled.” 

“ When a minister or preacher disseminates, 
publicly or privately, doctrines which are con- 
trary to our Articles of Religion or established 
standards of doctrine, let the same process be 
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observed as is directed in 4] 222, § 1; but if the 
minister or preacher so offending do solemnly 
engage not to disseminate such erroneous doc- 
trines, in public or in private, he shall be borne 
with till his case be laid before the next annual: 
conference, which shall determine the matter.” 

“When a bishop disseminates, publicly or 
privately, doctrines which are contrary to our 
Articles of Religion or established standards of 
doctrine, the same process shall be observed as is 
prescribed in 9/4] 214, 215.” 

Thus has ample provision been made to pro- 
tect and preserve the doctrines of Methodism in 
their originality, and, as the Fathers believed, in 
their purity. The Fathers of Methodism planted 
and planned well. They were careful to throw 
around the Church all those protections that were 
possible in order to preserve its doctrines and 
usages, May their sons never remove the old 
landmarks! 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DISCIPLINE OF OFFENDING CHURCH MEMBERS. 


In the Epistle to the Galatians it is written: 
“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual, restore such a one in the 
spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted.” Such is the Pauline method 
of dealing with offending Church members. It 
is quite evident that Paul received his instruction 
from a divine source. In Matthew xviii, 15-18, 
is the rule laid down by the Great Teacher for 
Church discipline. In this rule for correcting and 
preventing publicity to evil, there are several well- 
marked steps: 

1. In case of tresspass, go to the offender, and 
“+tell him his fault between thee and him alone.” 
“If he hears thee —that is, if he repents and 
prays forgiveness—you are to forgive and forget; 
by this means a man and a brother is saved. 

2. In case this does not bring reform, one or 
two persons are to go along to talk over the mat- 
ter. It may be found, on conversation, that the 
case is not so bad as supposed, or that the act was 
unintentional—an error of the head, and not of 
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the heart. If he hear and repent, forgive him 
and forget the unpleasantness, and ever after re- 
main silent, and all is well. 

3. In case the offender does not hear and re- 
pent, “ tell it to the Church ;” that is, give a fair 
and impartial trial. It is' not publicity that is 
sought, but reform. A trial is designed to pre- 
vent an act of injustice, to bring forward miti- 
gating circumstances, weigh testimony, and discern 
the intention. When one is adjudged guilty, let 
him be as a “ heathen man and a publican;”’ that 
is, expelled. Such is the teaching of Christ re- 
garding discipline of offending Church members. 
Looking at this teaching of the Savior, and then 
at that of Paul, no material difference is discov- 
erable. Both are to prevent publicity, to redress 
wrong, and save sinners. 

1. The object of Church organization. ‘ The 
Scriptures teach us that the Church is the house- 
hold of God—the body, of which Christ is the 
head—and that it is the design of the gospel to 
bring together in one all who are in Christ. The 
fellowship of the Church is the communion that 
its members enjoy one with another. The ends 
of this fellowship are,—1. The maintenance of 
sound doctfine; 2. The maintenance of the ordi- 
nances of Christian worship; and, 3. The exercise 
of that power of godly admonition and discipline 
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which Christ has committed to his Church for the 
promotion of holiness.” (Discipline.) It is plain 
that the work of discipline is only a small part of 
the Church organization, the maintenance of the 
ordinances and sound doctrine being the chief. 

II. The Church is to be esteemed as a moral 
hospital, in part, for the repair of diseased souls. 
Is it not everywhere alluded to as reformatory in 
its character? The woman taken in adultery, 
when brought to Jesus by accusers who were not 
altogether clean from sins, was not expelled, but 
admonished to do so no more. She was allowed 
to remain and reform in the spiritual hospital. It 
is a duty to nurse the lame, the ailing, the erring, 
in hopes that after a time real reform will be 
wrought. 

III. All statute law recognizes two classes of 
offenses—misdemeanors and crimes. The Church 
generally recognizes the same divisions. Misde- 
meanors are to be treated with Christly admoni- 
tion. How? 

1. From the pulpit, in kind, affectionate, plain 
preaching, naming no one, but describing the 
offenders by classes, so clearly that conscience will 
awake to the sinfulness of the act, and reform 
follow. Such a course will accomplish good, cor- 
rect evils, and lead to repentance without pub- 


licity. Misdemeanors can be corrected by the 
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kindly converse of judicious officers of the Church. 
Not every Church officer is fit to do this work, 
nor is every preacher endowed with the qualifica- 
tions of judge, advocate, or counselor for the 
erring. Piety, grace, gentleness, personal confi- 
dence, eminent spirituality, and common sense are 
indispensable requisites and endowments for the 
administration of discipline. Not every good man 
possesses these gifts in harmonious proportions ; 
but he who does, can arrest the erring, open 
blinded eyes, touch the blunted conscience of the 
obdurate, and bring them to repentance and re- 
form, What more is required in Church disci- 
pline? Ought the erring one, who acknowledges 
his fault and prays for pardon, to be farther fol- 
lowed? Does God follow the penitent who con- 
fesses and pleads for pardon any farther? Surely 
Church discipline need not be more rigid and 
exacting than his. 

2. In cases of grave crime, there ought to be 
a careful inquiry for extenuating circumstances, 
which may mitigate the wrong. The object is 
not to crush the offender, but to reform and save. 
There may be some reason unknown to the Church 
that has led to the act. This needs to be known. 
Here the proceedings ought to be most carefully 
and religiously conducted. The administrator 
needs to be as wise as a serpent and harmless as 
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a dove, or,a great wrong is done to the cause of 
the Master while trying to right a wrong. 

On the subject of giving publicity to Church 
discipline a few things may be said. No admin- 
istration of discipline giving publicity to crime 
ever helped reform the erring or restrained others 
from doing a like thing. The public airing of 
crime tends to breed crime. Witness the dish of 
loathsomeness prepared in the morning and even- 
ing daily papers ; also the corrupting influence of 
criminal cases publicly tried in our courts, with 
the presence of a promiscuous crowd. In like 
manner all harshness, superciliousness, and spite 
are to be avoided. Be careful of a biased judg- 
ment, but act impartially. Shun haste; life is too 
_short to act rashly. Let the old Roman law 
principle be in the mind: “ The accused is inno- 
cent until proven guilty.” Upon the other hand, 
in case of crime there are important things for 
the administrator of discipline to observe. He 
must engage in discipline in God’s name. He 
must become profoundly impressed of the guilt 
of the accused. He must be versed in Church 
law. He must see to it that petifogging does not 
enter the trial, and thereby mar the dignity of a 
court of conscience, and defeat the end sought. 
He must not allow the spirit of vindictiveness to 
accompany the act of expulsion. A case in point : 
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The accused had been found guilty, and the com- 
munity acquiesced. The minister administered 
expulsion in the most public manner possible, nar- 
rating the offense, giving the verdict, rehearsing 
bits of the scandal brought out in the trial, and 
pronouncing expulsion in a cruel and unchristian 
manner. From that moment that pastor lost 
largely his influence with his people. 

IV. In Church discipline three things must be 
considered : 

1. The effect of discipline upon the offender. 
Will it tend to reform, or drive him farther away, 
from the right? Persons will be variously af- 
fected by censure following disciplinary inquiry 
into their acts. It is difficult to find a case 
where the offender was reclaimed by carrying 
discipline to the extreme. In our early ministry 
we proceeded against an offender somewhat 
harshly, seen in the light of mature years and a 
long experience, though strictly according to the 
law of the Church. The accused, when found 
guilty, was expelled, and no reformation occurred. 
Possibly he might have been saved had we 
looked upon the Church as a hospital rather than 
a court. 

In a case within the past twelve years we were 
urged to proceed against an offender equally as 
bad as the former. His case was one that would 
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have justified harsh and extreme measures, if such 
a case ever exists. The opposite course was pur- 
sued. The offender was borne with. Judicious 
men, full of the love of Christ, labored with him. 
He saw his folly and sin, and repented. With 
corfession and pleading for mercy he came to the‘ 
Church. He solemnly promised reformation, and 
agreed to any humiliation the brethren might 
prescribe. These godly men bore with him, and 
lifted the fallen man up, and put him on his feet. 
He laid aside his sins, and has proved himself a 
true man, valuable in the business world and a 
standard-bearer in the Church, doing good serv- 
ice for God and men. In another, an old and 
highly respected member of the Church was 
found guilty of a crime against Church law. The 
preacher felt constrained to arraign him for trial. 
Two official members insisted on making the ef- 
fort to restore him without public trial. Consent 
was given. They succeeded in bringing about a 
reformation. Several years later the offender 
died a good death, and went to his reward. 
Here moderation saved a man to the Church, and, 
it is believed, saved a soul from hell. 

2. What will be the effect of discipline upon 
the Church? Will it be injured by dealing 
kindly with offenders provided they show any 
sign of penitence? Certainly not. Will the 
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Church always be advanced by dealing extremely 
with offenders? If it willfully retains grave 
offenders, and rejoices in their iniquity, it will 
undoubtedly work to the injury of the Church. 
But if it can not exercise patience and forbear- 
ance and Christian kindness toward the offending 
members, who will? If the erring can not find 
counsel and restraint in the Church, where will 
they find it? ‘Take the true view of the Church. 
It is a household—a family circle. Its members 
are brethren. Not often is a brother dismissed 
from a family circle; rather he is patiently borne 
with, in hopes of ultimate reformation. After all, 
from whom does the Church sustain real injury ,— 
from those who are necessarily borne with, or 
from the unfaithful, whose loud profession is 
known far and wide, but with a life wholly lack- 
ing correspondence? Is it not true that the 
Church and Christ’s cause are more hurt by the 
life and example of a covetous, miserly, fault-find- © 
ing member, who professes that all he has is con- 
secrated to the Lord’s cause, and who closes eyes 
and ears when the plea is made for help for God’s 
works, than by the sudden sin of some poor mem- 
ber, who, irritated and out of patience possibly, 
utters some strong words, or shows the possession 
of atemper? The sordid, covetous man is acting a 
life-long sin without repentance, while the other, in 
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the heat of passion and provocation, has an erup- 
tion of sin, and is as quickly sorry and repents. 

3. The effect of rigid discipline on the outside 
world is a serious question. Does rigid discipline 
ever awaken sinners? Does it lead to pardon? 
Rarely, if ever. The irreligious world is not im- 
pressed by rigid administration of discipline, and 
expulsion from the Church. The world is im- 
pressed by the godly, consistent, holy, self-sacri- 
ficing lives of the few who really show mercy, 
and love the offender. 

V. It must be remembered that between the 
Church and State, in matters of government, there 
is but little that may be placed in comparison. 
The State is a confederation of interests based on 
protection of life and property. The Church is 
a collection of souls for gaining high spirituality, 
and to furnish a place as a spiritual hospital, 
where the halt, the lame, the blind, the dumb, 
the unstable, and the weak may be helped in 
_ their infirmities. In the Church are two classes— 
the believers who are spiritually strong and men- 
tally sound, able to stand alone and walk without 
help in their Christian life; and those who are 
always weak in every respect, and must be helped 
by the strong. In the State, statute law is largely 
founded upon the Justinian Code, but Church 
law is the outgrowth of the divine inspiration, 
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whose fundamental principle is love,—“ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” When the member has be- 
come so outbreaking as to be absolutely obnox- 
ious, discipline must be administered. But even 
then it ought to be with great care, and after 
earnest prayer to God. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SPIRITUAL-LEGAL ASPECT OF THE CALL, TO 
THE MINISTRY, 


THE view, indicated by the topic, of the im- 
portant subject of a call to preach the gospel is 
not often presented. The spiritual side is pre- 
sented often; but there is a legal side scarcely 
ever touched by voice or pen. Nevertheless it is 
interesting to the Church, and profitable to the 
candidate for the ministry, to know that such a 
side of the subject may be studied. They will 
be treated together, for they are closely related. 

By the spiritual-legal aspect of the call to 
the ministry is meant that, in connection with 
the spiritual call, there are attached certain 
legal obligations to God, to the Church, to sin- 
ners, and to the minister himself. These obliga- 
tions are so carefully laid down and strictly re- 
quired, that they can not be set aside or ignored 
with impunity. The legal obligations are im- 
posed by two parties, God and the Church. The 
very nature of the call, and the duties required 
to be performed by the preacher, establish the 
legal obligations. 
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In following this theme, four things are to be 
considered: 1. The fact of a Divine call taught 
in the Bible; 2. The method of that call,—how 
aud when made; 3. Evidences of the call,—how 
may the mind be satisfied; and, 4. Some errors 
regarding a call to the ministry. 

I. The Bible unequivocally teaches that some 
men are especially called of God to enter upon 
the work of preaching the gospel to dying men, 
feeding the flock of Christ, and caring for and 
governing the Church. This work as a whole is 
the ministry in the Church. The minister is one 
who teaches, preaches, and administers the les- 
sons, the doctrines and ordinances of God to men. 
Hear the Word: “No man taketh this honor unto 
himself [that is, the honor and work of the 
priesthood of old, but the ministry of the new], 
but he that is called of God, as was Aaron” 
(Heb. v, 4); “Take heed therefore unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock, over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
Church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood.” 

Here we get the spiritual in the call. Just as 
surely we find the legal. Since God, the Savior, 
hath founded and established the Church in his 
blood, it is reasonable to suppose that he will 
have an equal care as to the kind of shepherds | 
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he places over the Church. By these shepherds 
_ will the flock have and receive great and lasting 
good, or a hurt that shall last throughout eternity. 

A call to the ministry implies an exercise of 
authovrity—government. All government implies 
legal relations. The officers of a government are 
placed under legal obligations and legal restraint, 
unknown to the great mass who are out of office. 
The nature of the relation makes the legal bear- 
ing. When Moses was placed in the leadership 
of an oppressed people, and Aaron was placed in 
the priesthood, new legal relations were estab- 
lished. Moses under the new order must receive 
the law, lead the people, stand between them and 
God; Aaron must offer sacrifice, make atonement 
for the sins of Israel, and stand with Moses be- 
tween God and man. Under these new legal re- 
lations, neither could shirk such important duties 
without the blood of their victims, dead and 
dying sinners, being in their skirts. Not before, 

-but after, the call were they legally bound; so 
not before, but after, the call to preach is a man 
legally bound to the duties of the ministry. 

II. The call to the ministry is made by the 
Holy Ghost. In some manner, the Spirit of God, 
according to his own inclination and will, comes 
down into the heart of the youth whom God de- 
sires to call into the holy ministry, and says to 
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him in import, “ Follow me.” The call is not to 
all after the same manner, or with the same mani- 
festations, or external phenomena, or internal im- 
pressions. There is a rich variety in the experi- 
ence of the call. If fifty ministers of the gospel 
were to give an account of this call to themselves, 
no two would be alike, and yet all would have 
the same great impressions. All would feel truly 
invited to preach. To one the Spirit came with 
words so clear and distinct, “ Preach my gospel,” 
that he durst not for one moment hesitate. To 
another the Spirit presented himself in sugges- 
tions, opening the way to the ministry, and 
closing up and hedging about the way to busi- 
ness and temporal prosperity. 

The call is not to all at the same age in life. 
Some are called older than others. Some are 
men when called. Some are boys, as Samuel, 
Timothy, and Mark. Nor does the Spirit always 
wait until the subject is converted, but in the 
conviction of sin is the consciousness that God 
has a high work for that soul to do. Some have 
felt powerfully under conviction, “If I am con- 
verted, I must preach the gospel,” and have hes- 
itated about conversion on that account. Two 
such cases come to mind. One was the son of a 
preacher, the other the son of a layman. Both 
were called, and both finally answered, and for 
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thirty years have been on the walls of Zion. 
Paul was called before conversion. It came to 
him in conviction. 

God calls men to the office of the ministry, 
and gives them a fair share of native ability or 
gifts, and requires them to cultivate and develop 
their ability or gifts just as much as is possible. 
Here commences a train of legal obligations and 
relations not heretofore mentioned. There exists 
a legal obligation to cultivate the talents in ac- 
quiring preparation to preach. There is the 
“foolishness of preaching,” which is Scriptural; 
but there is a legal obligation that there shall not 
be “ foolish preaching.” There must be from the 
start strong, sensible, logical preaching, set on 
fire by the Holy Spirit. The young man called 
of God is under legal obligation to the Church 
and the people he is to serve, to make a suitable 
‘preparation for the service. Tarry at Jericho 
antil “ the beard is grown.” Learn in the “school 
of the prophets.” Go with Saul out into the 
Syrian desert for three years’ converse with God 
and a study of his deep things. 

Nor does the legal obligation cease with the 
preparation. Legally, he is to be a student of 
God in nature, revelation, and men, to the end of 
his ministry. He may never call a halt in study. 
He is to study the written and unwritten. Every 
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field of research is his in which to find out truth. 
If he will not obey this legal obligation, he must 
expect the consequences of broken legal obliga- 
tions; namely, “old fogyism,” “laid on the 
shelf,” “ not wanted,” and “ superannuated.” 

III. The chapter in the Methodist Discipline 
is a most, the most, excellent setting forth of the 
evidences of a call tothe ministry. We will quote 
it in the main in sections, with comment. It is 
said: ‘ In order that we may try those persons who 
profess to be moved by the Holy Ghost to preach, 
let the following questions be asked.” (Dis- 
cipline, 4] 104.) They are answered under three 
heads,— Grace, Gifts, Fruit. Let us look into 
the spiritual-legal aspect of each. 

1. Grace. “Do they know God as a pardon- 
ing God?” This is the inquiry of the Church as 
to the conversion of the candidate. Neither does 
God nor the Church want an unconverted min-- 
istry. Are they who profess to be called con- 
verted? Are they living in communion with, 
and delighting in God, and experiencing his 
love warm and fresh in their hearts? or are they 
cold, formal, and hesitating in experience? God 
knows whether the candidate is converted; but 
the Church does not, only by his life and pro- 
. fession. Here comes the legal obligation, bind- 
ing as Heaven can make it upon the candi- 
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date, not to deceive the Church as to his con- 
version. 

_ “Do they desire nothing but God?” Have 
they given up the allurements of the world, the 
pleasures of a worldly life, and is the desire for 
God so all-consuming as to lead them to sell all 
they have and follow Christ to the end of the 
world? The legal obligation is imperative that 
the candidate for the ministry shall be single- 
minded, and simple-hearted. If he is not, he is 
legally bound to withdraw. If he makes the 
ministry a stepping-stone to some other place or 
position, he is all wrong. 

“Are they holy in all manner of conversation ?” 
A man who delights in talking vulgarly, or mak- 
ing lewd and Jascivious allusion, or telling vulgar 
and smutty stories, either has no call to the sa- 
cred office of the ministry, or if he once had, it 
has been recalled, and he is a base sinner. Such 
a man is unworthy of a place in the ministry of 
any Church. Purity of conversation is a requi- 
site to a complete call. He who is called, or 
professes to be, is under legal obligation to seek 
for and have purity of conversation. 

2. Gifts. “ Have they gifts as well as grace for 
the work ?” that is, are they endowed with a good 
amount of ability, common sense, keenness, of 
perception? Have they something in them to be 
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developed, and made fit for the Master’s use? 
Not every good man has preaching gifts. Grace 
is good, essential; but grace alone makes a poor 
preacher. “ Have they gifts?” The legal obli- 
gation is imperative to improve the gifts. “ Stir 
up the gift within.” If the preacher will not, let 
him get out of the way as soon as possible. 

“ Have they, in some tolerable degree, a clear, 
sound understanding?” that is, does the mind act 
so readily and with such precision as to under- 
stand subjects when presented? or is there blun- 
dering, carelessness, thick-headedness, and painful 
hesitation? Have they “a right judgment in the | 
things of God?” Do they see the matter of reve- 
lation, the constitution of the Church, and the 
offices of religion in anything like a correct 
light? In matters of ordinary life, and in the 
questions usually arising between men, have they 
a judgment that will enable them to weigh the 
relations of things and their fitness, so as to settle 
difficulties equitably ? 

Have they “a just conception of salvation by 
faith ?” Do they see in any tolerable and clear 
sense the processes of their own conversion by an 
exercise of faith, and can they explain with clear- 
ness that work? <A well-told experience of faith 
and conversion may not unfrequently do more to 
lead souls to Jesus than a well-wrought sermon. 
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It is surprising sometimes on how little intelli- 
gence and on what awkwardness in the exercise 
of faith God converts a soul; but such a one is 
not competent to tell others how to be converted, 
except God in special cases greatly cover up and 
bridge over the defect. The call to preach in- 
cludes a clearness and justness of conception of 
salvation. 

3. Fruits. “ Have any been truly convinced 
of sin and converted to God, and are believers 
edified by their preaching?” This question pre- 
supposes that our Methodist economy has been 
fully worked. First, an exhorter,—O for the gift 
of our Fathers in exhortation! Asan exhorter for 
a year or more the person and the Church can 
determine the aptness to teach, the gifts of preach- 
ing, and the fruit. It will soon be shown whether 
or not believers are edified, built up, grow from 
babyhood to youthhood and to manhood, by the 
meat of the gospel fed by the exhorter. It will 
be discovered whether the exhorter himself grows 
in grace and ought to be advanced to the larger 
offices of the ministry. 

When at any time a candidate is found desti- 
tute of the evidences of a call to the ministry, the 
Church ought not to hesitate a moment, from family 
relations or any other cause, to retire the candi- 
date. The Methodist Episcopal Church says: 

10 
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“ As long as these marks concur in any one, we 
believe he is called of God to preach. These we 
receive as sufficient proof that he is moved of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

With the tests on the part of the Church as to 
the genuineness of the candidate’s call to the min- 
istry, what will satisfy the young man in doubt 
and perplexity as to his call? He is young, and 
has not the experience of the older minister by 
which he may be led to a correct decision: what 
are the personal evidences to satisfy his mind and 
heart that he is truly called of God to this holy 
office? This is a serious question, and not easily. 
answered. 

1. His own deep, long abiding, and solemn 
conviction that he is called by the Holy Spirit to 
this important work, with the certainty of con- 
sciousness that he is converted, is one of the evi- 
dences. It alone may not be sufficient, but when 
combined with others it is a very safe guide. 

2. His longing for and delight in that work, 
and feeling that to glorify God in teaching the 
truth to others and saving perishing sinners is 
the greatest work that can engage the atten- 
tion of a human being, is a good test. No man 
ought to ‘think himself called to this sacred 
office unless he feels that it is the greatest work 
of the world. It is the world’s salvation. It is 
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the fitting of souls for eternal glory. Nothing 
can surpass it. So may, and so ought, the aspi- 
rant for this holy office to feel. 

3. Self-abnegation—that is, a willingness to be 
emptied of self and to become anything or oc- 
cupy any place, however humble, for the glory of 
God and the salvation of men—is another reliable 
evidence. This implies a willingness to become 
“ess than the least of all saints” for the saving ’ 
of some. With this self-abnegation, the feeling 
of willingness to go anywhere to labor, at home 
or abroad, among friends or foes—a willingness to 
put one’s self into God’s hands, and the hands of 
the Church—comes into the heart, and rests like 
a dove of peace. 

4. The feeling, “Woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel!” is not to be mistaken, if it is accom- 
panied with the Spirit’s influence. This sense of 
woe comes in view of the soul’s hesitation and 
rebellion against God’s will as to the call. This 
feeling may follow on for some time before he is 
willing to surrender and say: “Thy will be 
done.” 

5. A feeling that God hedges up the way to 
other fields of usefulness, and opens the way to 
the Church and ministry, may be regarded as 
having great significance. Across the path of 
Paul was thrown a great obstruction, which heed- 
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ing, he was led to great success. Such has been 
the experience of many. 
6. If others, and the Church, become moved 

_ to the belief that he is called to preach without 
his having to tell it, conjoined with his own im- 
pression of duty, it may be esteemed as a voice 
from above. The Spirit of God usually, always 
perhaps, reveals the call to others than the called. 
~This would be so, since the Church is the chosen 
means for doing God’s work, following his will in 
propagating the gospel. * 

7. If after his exercises as an exhorter, he finds 
the work enlarges, and he is growing into use- 
fulness, that convictions deepen, and that be- 
lievers are strengthened, then he may rely upon 
these as evidence that he is called of God to the 
ministry. 

With such convictions concerning duty, one 
need not remain in doubt very long. Ifhe will give 
himself to much prayer and earnest, living faith, 
God will soon show him whether he is called to 
the pulpit or pew; he will receive such a mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit as will settle all 
doubts, and give a clear sky under which to live 
and work. 

IV. There are some errors regarding the call 
to preach which ought to be carefully considered 
to be well understood. These errors are of such 
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a nature that the young man may know them, or 
they are so subtle that he may be most fearfully 
deceived. If deceived, though much time has 
been given to the calling, and then he finds that 
some one else was called and he answered, he is 
wholly unfitted for any other employment. It is 
well to be sure of the call before going too far. 
Let us note some of these errors. 

1. It is an error to take the great anxiety of 
friends as a call to preach the gospel. God does 
not call in that way. Some friends are over- 
zealous and unduly anxious to have a “ preacher- 
relation.” They want this honor reflected upon 
the family. They will constantly urge this as the 
place he ought to fill, and tell him he is “ bury- 
ing his talents,” never to be appreciated, never to 
rise to eminence, much less to reflect the proper 
glory upon his loving friends, unless he preaches. 
This constant repetition will move some to think 
they are called when indeed they are not. When 
such anxiety of friends and family is the only 
‘call, he will make a sorry “ out” of it, and the 
end be disastrous. 

2. It is an error to take the flattery of friends 
as evidence of a call. Such may be really sin- 
cere when they thus commend, but not always. 
Sometimes it is spoken with the lips what the 
heart does not feel. These flattering ones tell the 
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young man of his splendid talents, of his brilliant 
mind, of its power to grasp subjects, of his per- 
suasive speech, of his fine and commanding pres- 
ence, that he is just the man for the place. What 
deceivers are such friends! How turned his head, 
and how ruined, if he has received no other call ! 

Such commendation is not the convincing call 
of the Holy Spirit. The young must not heed it. 
Having had sad experiences with some who have 
found their way into the ministry by anxiety of 
friends, and having witnessed the disasters fol- 
lowing such attempts to fight in such armor and 
capacity as they were not designed for, we are 
free to speak so plainly. Such may make splen- 
did occupants of the pew. They may be an 
honor to God and the Church, and their lives a 
benediction to the world; but once in the pulpit, 
_ they lose caste, power, usefulness, and grace, and 
sink to utter worthlessness. 

3. It is an error to suppose that God calls the 
ill-shapen, the deformed, the physically infirm, to 
the sacred office. It is true that occasionally a 
man of inferior appearance or slight deformity 
has been called; but these are marked exceptions 
to the rule. Will God be less strict under the 
new dispensation than the old? Go to the Word, 
and see how strict the law was in the days of 
Moses; how he intended the very best every way 
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should approach his altar and minister in holy 
things. Does he require less now? The truth 
proclaimed is worthy of the best body, brains, and 
spirit that can be found to carry it to men. Let 
such be consecrated to his service in the pulpit. 

4. It is an error to follow imaginary prompt- 
ings. They may be deceitful things, and must 
be carefully scrutinized. It may sometimes be a 
hard matter to determine whether promptings are 
from God or from the evil one, who deceives 
under the guise of an “angel of light.” 

5. It is an error to esteem a personal love of 
applause and commendation as a divine call to 
the ministry. It has not the first element of a 
call, though sometimes so mistaken. 

6. It is an error to look upon the ministry as 
a good occupation and a congenial employment, 
and mistake this feeling as a proper call to 
preach. 

A person within our knowledge presented him- 
self for ordination in a certain Church. In the 
examination the question was propounded as to 
his call to preach, and whether he was conscious 
of having a call from God. He replied in the 
negative; that he knew nothing of what was 
meant by a call; felt no special inward movings 
to this work; but, on looking around for a pro- . 
fession or occupation for life, he thought that of 
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the ministry a good one, and affording certain 
advantages not found elsewhere, and he entered it 
just as he would enter any other profession. We 
have known that preacher’s career for over 
twenty years, and, so far as can be known from 
outward appearances and results, his ministry 
has been a great failure. Indeed, he has now 
abandoned it altogether. No man really and 
truly called of God te the ministry need be long 
in doubt as to the genuineness of the call. If he 
prays for light, he will be enlightened. The di- 
vine call has to do with one of the most exalted 
stations in all the world. Jesus says: “ He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
me, receiveth him that sent me;” that is, the 
Father. It is no wonder that when Luther was 
thinking of this he exclaimed: ‘This is the price- 
less boast and rejoicing of our conscience in the 
face of all possible insult, that Christ invests us 
with the honor due to gods, in that he says: ‘He 
that receives you receives me, and receives my 
Father.” He who is not truly called of the 
Holy Spirit to preach the gospel is legally bound 
to keep out of the pulpit as an expounder of di- 
vine truth and a preacher of righteousness. He 
ought not to thrust himself, or be thrust by friends, 
into the ministry. On the other hand, he who is 
truly called and endowed with a gift from above, 
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and filled with the Spirit, is legally bound to enter 
the ministry. He has no right to confer with 
flesh and blood, or to make a bargain with men 
or devils, but ought at once to set about the prep- 
aration, and then go and preach. 


FINIS. 
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